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SPECIAL DEDICATION TO REGION X 
DAY CAPE PROVIDERS 



*- Here we are, just look under the forms 

Statistical data, figures and norms 

Is your ethnic minority black or sky blue 
U What do you do when a child has the flue 

Fill in the numbers, sign on the line 

A few hundred pages will do just fine 
L What does it cost, whom do you pay 

Bow many trips to the bathroom per day 

Total the figures, divide by point 3 
I It's very important, just wait and see 

u We'll issue a document, impressive and long 

We'll tell you just how you are doing it wrong 

You've finished with this one? wait, don't go away 
_ Here's another report that's due yesterday. 

The children? Well, they'll just have to wait 

Information is needed, so don't be late 

Your primary job is to fill up our shelves 
*■ In the meantime, the kids can just fend for themselves. 

'km Sandy Larson, Bookkeeper 

Chugiak Parents & Children's Center 
Chugiak, Alaska 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



Thie study ie a product of the Region X Federal Regional 
Council's intereet and eonoern about the quality of federally 
eupported day eare in the region* The etudy examinee federal- 
ly eupported child oare available in the Statee of Waehington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Alaeka. The quality of eare, and the im- 
pact of Federal Day Care Standard a are examined both from the 
perepeotive of the etate and local ageneiee which adminieter 
federal day care dollars and from the perepeotive of the 
providere who muet meet federal standards. 

There are several unique featuree of thie project. The 
primary objective of the effort wae to develop an action plan 
by which the Federal Regional Council can move to upgrade the 
quality of day oare in the region* Further, a propoeed eet 
of federal day care etandarde wae ueed ae the baeeline againet 
which to meaeure the current quality of oare in a eample of 
federally eupported settings. The uee of theee propoeed 
etandarde providee the region with advance information on 
possible implementation probleme ehould theee etandarde be 
adopted. Finally, the etudy ie unique in ite fooue on the 
aetivitiee and mechanieme of the multi-level administrative 
unite— federal region, 8tatee t oountiee, and citiee— which 
are reeponeible for administering currently available federal 
funds for day care and for implementing the 1968 Federal Day 
Care Requirements (FDCR). 

Thie report ie divided into three volumes. Each volume either 
can be read alone, or the three volumee can be read in 
eequence. A brief description of each volume follows: 

Volume I ie entitled "A Day Care Action Plan." Thie volume 
presents four possible strategies for federal regional action 
in the area of day care. Each of theee strategies epeoifiee 
actions which the federal regional office can take, and the 
related actions required by etate and local levele of govern- 
ment to upgrade day care in the context of preeent monetary 
conetrainte and the New Federaliem. 

Volume 2 ie "A Baseline for Improving Day Care Services in 
Region X." This volume examines the current level of day care 
services in the statee of Region X in relation to the proposed 
1972 federal Day Care Requirements . The volume describee both 
th« quality of day care currently provided and the structure 
of etate adminietering ageneiee and their capacity to administer 
the day oare program within each etate. 

The final volume is "A Profile of Federally Supported Day Care 
in Region X." Thie volume develops a profile of the character- 
istics of day eare providere and federally supported day eare 
settinge in Region X . The final chapter outlinee the potential 
impact of the 1972 Federal Day Care Requirements on current 
costs of providing day care in the region. 
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CHAPTER III 
AN EXAMINATION OF REGION X CHILD CARE 



COMPLIANCE WITH THE PROPOSED 1972 
FEDERAL DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 



A major part of this study was designed to examine the 
differences between the current level of care provided 
in federally supported child care settings and the level 
of care which would be required of providers if the 
proposed revisions in the 1972 FDCR standards were 
adopted. Since many of the proposed revisions are 
considerably different from the 1968 FDCR and often 
different from the individual state licensing standards* 
it was anticipated that there would be many points 
at which providers would be "out of compliance" with 
the proposed standards. 

This Chapter examines a sample of federally supported 
day care centers* family and group day care homes 
and in-home care settings in terms of their conformity 
to the proposed 1972 FDCR. The findings should highlight 
problem areas in the implementation of the 1972 FDCR. 

Proponents of the 1972 FDCR argue that* as compared 
to the 1968 FDCR* the proposed requirements are more 
specific* concrete* more easily interpreted* and are* 
therefore* more capable of being enforced. In the 
process of designing instruments for this study* using 
the 1972 FDCR as the baseline, Unco was able to evaluate 
each requirement as to whether it is measurable and, 
therefore* enforceable. This should be useful information 
to the agencies responsible for designing monitoring 
frameworks that are reasonably valid and reliable. 

The proposed 1972 FDCR apply to three different child 
care settings— day care centers* family and group 
homes* and in-home care settings. This last setting was 
not covered under the 1966 requirements and is still 
treated differently than the other settings in the 
1972 FDCR. The proposed requirements for in-home care 
apply primarily to caregiver characteristics* rather 
than facility and program specifications. 

The proposed standards include 17 general requirements* 
and 89 sub-requirements or specific criteria that must 
be met by all operators receiving any federal support. 
In many instances, even the specific criteria listed 
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below have several discrete parts that must be monitored 
separately. The following example (a part of one of 
the proposed requirements) demonstrates this new POCR 
format. Separate aspects of the sub-requirements 
are underlined. Each aspect would require monitoring 
attention t 

I.J. ENSURING CARE IN EMERGENCIES 

EVERY FACILITY MUST BE CAPABLE OF SAFE- 
GUARDING EACH CHILD IN CASE OF INJURY OR 
ILLNESS, OR OF FIRE, FLOOD, OR OTHER NATURAL 
DISASTER. 

Evidence of Satisfactory Compliance : 

1. There is a w ritten and posted plan 
for evacuation of children in case 
of fire or other natural disaster; 
caregivers ace aware of plan and 
Have evacuation drills at least 
once a year . 

2 * A telephone is on the premises and 
immediately accessible. Emergency 
Phone numbers are conspicuously 
posted on or adjacent to the phone. 

3. A readily understandable chart 

describing first aid and emergency 
treatment techniques is conspicu- 
ously posted in each facility. 

In order for a child care setting to be in compliance 
with the requirement set out in capital letters, all of 
the listed minimum criteria for compliance must be met. 

The questionnaires administered to the family, group, 
and center operators included an item which covered 
each criterion in the 1972 FDCR. Many of the criteria 
were very concrete, and compliance was eesy to determine. 
For example, either a center had a fire extinguisher or 
it did not. On the other hand, some of the 1972 FDCR 
criteria were not eo speoifio and they required ooneider- 
able interpretation by individual interviewers. In some 
cases, this required the development of more concrete, 
observable criteria prior to going into the field.* 



♦These interpretations may or may not be consistent with 
the intentions of the 1972 FDCR writers. 



A good example is the criterion, "Each caregiver must 
be able to work with children without recourse to 
physical punishment or psychological abuse. " In 
order for a monitor to identify these behaviors, there 
are several things that could be looked at, each a more 
or less reliable index of what usually goes on at the 
center. Further, caregiver behaviors considered to be 
"psychologically abusive " are not specified in the 
1972 standards, consequently, the monitoring agency 
or the licensing caseworker must determine compliance. 
litder the current system in the states of Region X M this 
problem of the (often inexperienced) licensing case- 
worker has a considerable impact on the ability of the 
states to work with providers in improving care.* 

Again, under the four states' present organisation in 
which the person responsible for state licensing also 
monitors for FDCR compliance, there is little likeli- 
hood that the full range of "typical" behaviors will 
occur during a monitor's visit to a center or a home. 
The possibility of "contamination H in which a person's 
presence considerably alters normal activities is very 
real in this context. 

Unless monitoring is related to something positive and 
constructive, in the provider's mind, such as an 
assessment of training needs, rather than something 
threatening (the potential revocation of a license) 
it will defeat its purpose — to provide a bap* for 
upgrading care. 

For purposes of this report, the 17 major provider 
requirements in the 1972 FDCR have been clustered under 
4 areas of provider operations. 

1. ENSURING THE PHYSICAL SAFETY OF CHILDREN 
There are four proposed requirements which 
relate primarily to aspects of facility 
safety, accident prevention, and the close 
supervision of children in care. 



*As Sale expressed in the recent Pacific Oaks project 
report , 

"Rapid turnover of workers appears to be a wide- 
spread phenomenon in all day care licensing, a 
situation that weakens stability and reduces 
program effectiveness. Licensing workers tend 
to be low woman—occasionally man— on the social 
worker totem pole. In Family Day Care, the 
problem is heightened by the marginability of 
position in the official administrative structure." 
(J.S. Sale, O pen the Poor. . . Seethe Peop le. 
Pasadena: Pacific Oaks College, 1972, p. 61) 
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2. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OP 

C m^ M C0NTiKui*¥ Wtfft TBBr 
Another tour proposed requirements 
are focused on assuring that there 
are developmentally appropriate 
activities and equipment which con- 
tribute to the child's growth; that 
communication exists between the 
children's parents , caregivers, and 
school (if a school age child is 
enrolled); that children are not 
kept in the child care setting for 
longer periods than necessary; and 
that parents have an opportunity 
to be involved in the day care 
programs of their children. 

3. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION AND 
CHILD HEALTH 

Five standards pertain to the aspects 
of child care programs which contribute 
to child health: opportunities for 
rest and sleep, nutritional meals, 
sanitary food service, a staff free 
from mental and physical illness, 
and a plan for medical care in the 
event of an emergency. 

4. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY, ADEQUACY , 
AND COMPETENCE 

The final area of coverage by the pro- 
posed standards pertains to the back- 
ground and ability of caregivers to 
manage a child care program and to 
provide a program which meets the 
other standards. Standards for staff/ 
child ratios and fair admission pro- 
cedures are also included here. 

Under each heading in the sections which follow there are 
two summary compliance tables— one for centers and a 
second for family day care homes. Group homes, numbering 
only 19 and sampled on an exemplary basis, and in-home 
situations are discussed separately. The compliance 
tables present a summary by state of the number of 
family day care homes or centers that did not meet 
the criteria in the left-hand column. 

In many instances, several questions from the interviews 
with operators were summarized to arrive at this final 
score. In scoring, when any one of the related 
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questionnaire items was not in compliance, the center 
or home was considered to be out of compliance on the 
entire sub-requirement. In this report, when 20% or 
more of family homes or centers in the Region were 
not currently operating according to a proposed re- 
quirement, it was considered to be an area warranting 
further study by those who will implement the standards. 
The 20% cutoff point was largely an arbitrary choice. 
However, since providers are not yet required to meet 
the 1972 PDCR, and since many of the new requirements 
do not appear in present state or federal standards, 
it was felt that if 80% or more of all providers were 
already in compliance, the item would not create major 
implementation problems if the 1972 FDCR were adopted. 
Further, it is estimated that if more than 20% of all 
providers are out of compliance with an item, the 
administrative staff time required to upgrade the 
area would put a sizable burden on the already minimal 
staff. Each of these poor performance items is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the narrative following the 
compliance tables. 

In addition to the number of centers or homes which do 
not currently meet the proposed requirements* the 
tables include notations for each state as to whether 
a state licensing standard similar to the 1972 FDCR 
currently exists, or whether the requirement was in- 
cluded in the 1968 FDCR. 

Notation in the tables is as follows: 



1972 FDCR 
ITEM 


PERCENT OF DAY CARE CENTERS NOT IN 
COMPLIANCE WITH 1972 FDCR 


I.E. 4 


Wash. 
<n»24) 


Oregon 
(n«16) 


Idaho 
<n«15) 


Alaska 
(n-17) 


Region 
(n«72) 


68 

4% 

Sp 


68 

4% 

S 


68 

7% 

S 


68 

7% 

Sp 


5% 



I.E. 4 « Proposed 1972 standard. 

5% « Percent of centers in Region X that do 

not fully meet the proposed standard. 
68 « Covered in 1968 FDCR. 
68p ■ Partially covered in 1968 FDCR. 

S » State currently has a requirement covering 
standard . 

Sp * State currently has a requirement partially 
covering standard. 
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3.1 ENSURING THE PHYSICAL SAFETY OP CHILDREN 



Many of the FDCR requirements pertaining to ensuring the 
physical safety of children in care relate to some 
aspect of the quality of the child care facilities. 
Of all areas in which looal code a and state standards 
provide coverage, facility safety is the most frequently 
covered* 

The 1972 FDCR do not set out extensive or unreasonable 
facility requirements, although they do require that 
operators possess written evidence of compliance with 
local codes and state regulations pertaining to fire, 
safety, sanitation, and licensing. As the comments 
by providers indicate (included at the end of Chapter 
IV), the lack of uniformity, frequent changes, and 
inappropriateness of some local facility codes, often 
create considerable hardships for operators.* At 
present, the majority of looal and state monitoring 
of child care settings focuses almost entirely on a 
considerable variety of facility requiremente which are 
only part of the factors relating to the provision of 
a good child»rearing environment. 

The 1972 FDCR more heavily emphasize the program and 
staff requirements related to quality child care than 



♦This was substantiated by the findings of another study: 

"In order to rapidly provide protection for children, 
many day care licensing regulations were adopted on 
the basis of expediency rather than on a careful evalu- 
ation of the special nature of these programs and the 
unique needs these programs were designed to serve. 
Thus, some of the requirements were adopted from 
hospital and restaurant licensing codes, foster home 
placement requirements, and other seemingly similar 
programs operating in the public interest. In 
general, licensing requirements mandated stringent 
environment conditions, considerations of basic health 
and nutrition standards, and provisions for play space 
and adult supervision. 

Thus, many states now find themselves with a licensing 
cod* that is inappropriate, antiquated, obscure, and 
unnecessarily difficult to administer and enforce. 
In addition, many states have discovered that where 
licensing regulations do provide for adequate facilities, 
they do not necessarily provide quality programs for 
children." (R.6. Barker, Basic Facts About the 
Licensing of Day Care , Washington, D.C . : dccdca, 1970, 

p. 1.) 
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do many of the current state and local requirements. 
However, states in this region are beginning to adopt 
revisions to their state licensing requirements which 
relate to program and personnel factors. It Be ems 
likely that the etate lioeneing workers will become 
more sensitive to the programmatic aspects of child 
care settings with which FDCR is concerned as the 
local and state emphasis in these areas increases* 

Of the Id proposed criteria relating to child safety , 
there were six not being met by more than 20% of the 
homes or centers in the sample. 



X.B.3 - An approved working fire extinguisher 
is available and emergency lighting is avail- 
able in case of power failure. 



In none of the etate licensing standards in this 
Region is there presently a requirement that family or 
group day care homes have fire extinguishers or sources 
of emergency lighting. Nor were these features re- 
quired in the 1968 FDCR. Reflecting this general 
lack of previous emphasis, 68.8% of the family day 
care homes in the sample did not meet this proposed 
requirement. There were 189 family day care homes 
that had no fire extinguisher, while 13 had no emer- 
gency light source such as a flashlight, candle, fire- 
place, or lantern. 

In the states of Washington, Oregon, and Alaska, day 
care centers must meet State Fire Marshal approval, 
which may include the requirement of a fire extinguisher. 
Only the State of Washington currently has a requirement 
that emergency lighting be available, but it is a re- 
quirement only in centers which are open during hours 
of darkness. Four of the 72 centers sampled in the 
Region had no fire extinguisher, while 17 had no source 
of emergency lighting. The 1972 standards do not limit 
the emergency lighting requirement only to those centers 
and homes open during hours of darkness , and the purchase 
of a flashlight or other emergency light source should 
not be any financial burden. 

The requirement of a fire extinguisher for each family 
day care operator would mean an initial expense to 
homes which serve federally eupported children. In 
Washington 1,100 family day care homes of the more than 
7,000 with state licenses would be required to have a 
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fire extinguisher since they currently serve federally 
supported children. 



I.B.5 - Outdoor play areas are fenced or have 
other suitable barriers where necessary to 
prevent children from getting into unsafe 
areas. When children under age 10 are given 
care, there are no ponds or swimming areas 
accessible to the children without 
supervision . 



The overwhelming area in which both centers and homes 
fell short of these criteria was the requirement of 
fences or other barriers. In fact, the item for this 
criterion was purposely made more stringent than the 
proposed 1972 standard in order to anticipate the 
maximum number of compliance problems. The number 
recorded as out of compliance is actually the number of 
centers and homes which do not have a fenced play 
area; this does not include other types of natural 
barriers or partial fencing. Thus, 14 centers had 
unfenced play areas, as did 88 family day care homes. 
Depending on the interpretation of the individual moni- 
toring caseworker, some of these centers or homes located 
on cul-de-sacs, quiet streets, or in more rural areas 
may well be considered safe. At most s 30% of the 
facilities which fall under the proposed 1972 standards 
would require some additional expenditures for fencing. 

None of the four states has a speoifio requirement for 
a fenced play area, Bowever, all state standards have 
a current provision such as, "Play space out-of-doors 
must be so enclosed or patrolled as to protect the 
children from street hazards." 



Z.B.7 - Paint coatings in premises used for 
care of children under age 6 have been 
evaluated to assure the absence of a 
hazardous quantity of lead. 



The percentages of non-compliance on this item, both 
for centers and homes, is actually a considerable 
over estimation of the actual number of evaluations 
for lead paint that have been done in the states. 
Many homes and centers visited were less than 10 years 
old and the owners and operators knew the type of 
paint used. These were often coded "not applicable." 
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No state codes are known to include this provision, nor 
did the 1968 standards. While the intent of a standard 
requiring paint evaluations for lead content is under- 
stood, it seems unlikely to be implemented at all 
unless it is a part of routine local health or building 
inspections . 



I.Z.I - Day care activities and premises do 
not expose children to situations which may 
be hazardous due to the particular age or 
capacity of the child. 



This item was one which required considerable inter- 
pretation during the questionnaire design period. The 
specific items which were included in this score were 
taken from other more specific sections of the 1972 
standards relating to the reduction of hazards. 
Included were: 

1. Premises are free of hazards, e.g., splintered, 
sharp, or protruding comers or edges; loose 
or broken parts; etc. 

2. Outdoor play areas are fenced. 

3. Facility is such that caretaker is within 
seeing or hearing distance of each child 
less than 6 years old at all times. 

4. Paint has been evaluated for lead content. 

5. Toys and equipment are appropriate to the 
developmental age of the children. 

The questions oa fenced play areas and paint evaluation 
weighted the results of this item. This provides an 
example of a standard which will require the development 
of specific observable indices; otherwise , it probably 
will be overlooked or not enforced uniformly. 



Z.K.I Daily attendance records are kept, 
and all absences are discussed with parents. 



Of the family day care providers, 20% do not keep 
attendance records, despite the requirement of daily 
attendance records in Washington, Idaho, and Alaska's 



current state licensing standards. The 65.5% 
of the providers reimbursed directly by the states 
must submit attendance sheets for the federally supported 
children. The 1968 federal standards did not include 
this requirement. As might be expected, 97.3% of the 
centers keep attendance records, although 13 center 
directors say that they usually do not discuss absences 
with parents until after three or more days. 

Record keeping is not something which many family day 
care mothers feel is particularly important. A 
majority of providers know the one or two parents 
whose children they care for, and they do not feel the 
need for the more formal written information which is 
useful to center staff. When record keeping relates 
to earnings, of course, it has more meaning. Since 
record keeping will be a requirement, family and group 
day eare providers should be given a supply of weekly 
attendance eheete on which they can record attendance 
for both federally funded and private pay children, 
with an extra copy available for their own records. 



I.R.2 - Each operator is aware of parents' 
wishes concerning: 

a. persons with whom the child may leave 
the facility during or at the end of 
the day care period. 

b. What activities the child may under- 
take without direct supervision of 
the care-giver. 

c. What method a school-age child will 
use to request any out-of-facility 
activities or last-minute changes 
in planned activities. 



The large number of centers and homes recorded as not 
in compliance witi these criteria may not be a true 
reflection of the actual situation. In order to 
determine the maximum number of centers and homes whose 
operators may not be aware of parents 1 wishes about the 
circumstances in which children can leave the center, 
operators were asked whether they had written records 
of persons with whom the children could leave. All of 
the centers had a record of the parents who were 
responsible for the children, but slightly less than 
half had no records of other persons who had permission 
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to take the children from the center. Since few of the 
centers had school-age children enrolled, the question 
on the "method of requesting out-of -facility activities" 
wasn't very meaningful to directors. In most instances 
where school -age children came to a center, the director 
would know if scouts or a school sports activity was to 
keep a child out for an afternoon a week or would receive 
notes from parents in other circumstances. 

Since most of the activities in the day care centers are 
supervised rather closely by staff, the question of what 
activities children could undertake without supervision 
was not a meaningful one to directors. When asked, many 
directors mentioned a "free time" or free play period 
during which the children can play with whatever toys 
they choose under more relaxed supervision. 

Family day care providers all knew the parents of the 
children they cared for, and most knew them quite well. 
Only about 14% of the providers did not have written 
records of the parent's name, while another 27% had no 
records of persons other than parents who could take the 
children from the home. However, most providers had been 
told by the parent if the other parent (in a divorce situ- 
ation, for instance) was not permitted to pick up the child. 

Again, each family day care provider had an understanding 
with the parent about the circumstances under which school- 
age children could leave the house, and about what type of 
supervision would be provided while the children were in 
care. Generally, family day care providers were very con- 
scientious about the children and fully aware of their 
responsibilities of accounting for, and supervision of, 
the children. 



Summary— Ensuring the Physical Safety of Children . 

Of the 19 specific criteria related to ensuring children's 
physical safety, there were six which more than 20% of the 
homes or centers in the Region did not meet. The six areas 
which will require most attention, regionally, relate to 
the following:* 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting. 

— The availability of fenced or otherwise safe 
outdoor play areas. 



♦Refer to state profiles at the end of this chapter for a 
summary of high non-compliance items for each state. 
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— Assessment of lead content in child care 
facility paint. 

— Assuring the absence of hazards to small 
children* 

— Maintaining daily attendance records &nd 
discussing absences with parents. 

— Assuring that caregivers have knowledge of 
persons other than parents with whom the 
child may leave the facility. 

The states in Region X rank as follows in terms of » 
overall compliance with the proposed physical safety 
standards, (state listed first has the smallest pro- 
portion of centers or homes out of compliance on all 
criteria related to physical safety, etc.) 



Centers Family Pay Care Homes 

Washington Washington 
Alaska Oregon 
Oregon Idaho 
Idaho Alaska 



The 1972 FDCR criteria related to physical safety had a 
higher percentage of providers in compliance than did 
any of the other major subdivisions under which the 
criteria have been grouped (e.g., ensuring the con- 
tinuing development of children.) It is this area, also, 
which is covered most thoroughly by state and local 
codes in all four states. 



3.2 ENSURING THE CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
CONTINUITY WITH HOME 

Defining and ensuring "quality child care" without 
setting prescriptive program standards remains a problem 
in the proposed 1972 standards. The main requirement 
pertaining to the programmatic aspects of child care 
settings reads as follows: 

EACH CHILD MUST BE PROVIDED WITH EXPERIENCE, 
ACTIVITIES, EQUIPMENT, GUIDANCE, AND SUPPORT 
THAT: 

—CONTRIBUTE TO PHYSICAL & EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH 
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—DEVELOPMENTAL ABILITIES IN SUCH AREAS 
AS LANGUAGE, NUMBERS, SPATIAL RELATIONS, 
ABSTRACTION, AND MEMORY 



—FOSTER INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP INTER- 
ACTION WHICH CONTRIBUTES TO GENERAL 
SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

The specific criteria which must be met to demonstrate 
compliance with this requirement are prefaced by the 
following t 

"It is impractical in these Requirements 
to specify the full range of activities 
and experiences that are desirable for 
children in day care. The criteria listed 
below as minimum standards are intended to 
outline the means whereby day care operators 
may provide the type of activities and en- 
vironment which enhance a child's physical 
and intellectual growth, his sense of self- 
worth, and respect for the worth of others, 
his awareness and enjoyment of the world 
around him, and his knowledge of sound 
health and safety practices. 

The primary mechanism by which the authors of the 1972 
FDCR attempt to make this requirement uniformly measur- 
able, is to require a " written plan or schedule of 
daily activities for each child or group of children 
with similar developmental needs. The plans must 
provide : 

(a) Guidance and opportunities for physical 
activities and other activities that 
promote coordination and perception. 

(b) For the use of a variety of games, toys, 
books, crafts, and other activities and 
materials to enhance the child's intel- 
lectual and social development and 
broaden his life experiences. 

(c) Opportunities for individual self- 
expression, conversation, art, dramatic 
play, etc. 

(d) Opportunities for children to work on 
their own at activities that enhance 
their independence and self-reliance. 

(e) Opportunities for children to engage 
in group activities that enhance their 
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understanding of themselves in 
relation to others. 



(f) Opportunities for school age children 
to practice or extend the skills and 
knowledge they are acquiring in school." 

Since neither the states nor the 1968 WCR require a 
written schedule, the high percentage of centers and 
homes without written activity plans is not unexpected 
37.585 of all centers and 94,1% of all family day care 
homes do not prepare a written schedule of their days 1 
activities . 



The strategy of requiring caregivers to prepare a 
written plan of daily activities has logical appeal , 
since it assumes that the caregiver must sit down and 
think out which activities would provide children with 
the needed developmental experiences. However , the 
usefulness of the requirement of a written plan in 
monitoring the quality of care should be weighed against 
its potential impact on day care providers . 

In the family day care setting, only 5.9% of all 
providers currently have a written activities plan of 
some sort. In the absence of such written plans, 
these providers were asked what they normally do 
with the children they care for. The following were 
the results: 



TABLE 3.5 

FAMILY DAY CARE PROVIDERS' TYPICAL ACTIVITIES 
WITH THE CHILDREN IN THEIR CARE 



Activity 



percent of Providers 

Circling Each Item 
(n»276) 



Watch TV 

Take walks with children 
Read to or with children 
Outdoor play 
Quiet games 

Talk to children a lot 

Eat with the children 

Let the children help fix food, 



90.6% 
78.0% 
91.3% 
91.7% 
90.3% 
95.0% 
83.8% 



set the table, clean up 
Encourage potty training 
Play records, sing 
Other things 



63.8% 
83.3% 
12.3% 
63.3% 
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As is evident from Table 3.5, which confirms field 
observations, moot family day care mothers normally 
provide a wide range of developmentally appropriate 
activities for children, although the providers may 
not consciously recognise this. 

The number of PDC providers who mentioned TV watching 
drew our attention. Although watching TV was mentioned 
by a larger percentage of family day care providers 
(90.6%) than center operators (46.5%) only 4.7% of 
the children in family day care are allowed to watch 
TV for as much as three hours per day. Zn addition, 
of those providers permitting children to watch TV, 
the overwhelming majority restricted their viewing 
to age-appropriate programs, many of which were 
educational. The following were responses to the 
open ended question, "What are some of the programs 
that the children watch?" 



TABLE 3.6 

TV PROGRAMS VIEWED BY CHILDREN IN CARE 

IN FA MILY DAY CARE HOMES 

Percent of Homes 
which View Regularly 



Program (n«243) 



Sesame Street 72.8% 

Electric Company 15.2% 
Other special children's 

educational programs 61.3% 

Situation comedies 22.2% 

Quiz shows 2.5% 

Cartoons 44.0% 

Movies • 8% 

Westerns 2 . 0% 
Other miscellaneous programs 31.6% 



Some providers said that they limited TV watching to 
programs on educational TV stations only. Many family 
day care providers care for children in the late after- 
noon and evening hours, after the children have spent 
a day in activities with their own parents. 

Evidence from in-depth studies of the family day care 
home setting confirms this study's finding that family 
day care providers generally provide a warm, safe, 
atmosphere and a variety of activities which are 
appropriate to a child's developmental abilities.* 



*In general, family day care providers spend a lot of 
time talking with the children in their care. This 
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Given this current profile of day care home activities, 
what would be served by the requirement that these 
providers prepare a written activity plan? First, from 
the point of view of the children in caret In the 
family day oare home setting, the requirement of a 
written oohedule aeeme to work againet the major 
strength whioh thie setting of fere children — the 
opportunity for individual attention and flexibility 
bo seldom afforded in an institutional setting. The 
pattern of activity in a family day care home is 
usually determined by the children's own interests 
in addition to the activity schedule of the day care 
mother, who may take the children with her on an 
errand, take a walk, or decide to spend an afternoon 
in the park. Opportunities for children to rest at 
any hour their bodies may require it are much more 
common in the family day care home setting, in most 
ways, the home setting provides a more natural flow 
of activity than larger, often more highly structured 
centers. 



(Cont. from previous page.) 

same thing was found to be true by the staff of the 
Pacific Oaks project. 

"...most FDCM's, in spite of their busyness, 
were attentive to children's needs and took the 
time to converse with them. The frequency of 
verbal interaction tended to relate to size of 
group, ages of children, and the generative 
qualities of the caregiver .. .Most mothers, regard- 
less of background or ethnicity, were verbally 
articulate in explaining causal relationships to 
the children. ..The opportunities for dialog —mean- 
ingful give and take between adult and children — 
tend to accrue more frequently in PDC than in 
centers." (Sale, Op. Clt. t pp. 53, 54.) 

In the same project, Sale comments on the importance of 
skills learned in this "real world" setting which center 
care may never provide. 

"Because the family day care mother frequently must 
attend to a number of activities simultaneously — 
as often happens in the resl world— the children are 
encouraged to respond to a variety of stimuli and 
assimilate a number of experiences at one time. We 
observed that children in FDC homes tend to be more 
able to achieve dual focus, the ability to attend 
to several tasks simultaneously — a valuable skill 
in a complex society." (Sale, Op. Cit. , p. 53) 
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From the provider's point of view* the requirement of 
a written plan would mean more to do in an already 
busy 10 to 13-hour day. Further, since she alone provides 
the care, the plan would not really be used or seen by 
anyone other than herself. Many family day care pro- 
viders have not had formal child development training 
and may not have experience in the formality of putting 
together a balanced, developmental ly appropriate plan. 
Their plans would probably approximate what they do 
now, and thus serve no real function. 

From a monitoring standpoints the availability of a 
written plan really ie indicative of nothing more 
than the faot that someone wrote a plan. There is no 
proof that it is being followed. Even if it were, 
we could not be sure of the impact of the activities 
on the children. 

If the objective of this criterion is to assure that 
children are given opportunities for a variety of 
growth activities, perhaps a more effective way to 
do this is to be sure that family day oare providers 
are familiar with some of the basic facts about child 
development and activities related to developing 
children's capabilities. Maybe the responsibility 
for assuring this should be the state's, not the 
provider '8. The federal requirement might be that 
each state develop a more careful applicant screening 
process and a system for providing all family day care 
mothers who wish to care for federally supported chil- 
dren with some information in child development and 
developmental activities (e.g., through films; cassettes 
made available at public libraries or mailed to the 
provider's home; certificates of completion related 
to a graduated reimbursement scale for those who 
complete the tape series; periodic newsletters specifically 
for this group of providers) . 

Although more than 60% of the day care centers do have 
written plans, many of these are general schedules 
showing the hours each day the children are engaged in 
"free play," "outdoor activities," etc. The specific 
activities undertaken each day during those periods are 
o* .y occasionally explicit on the daily or weekly 
schedule . 

In general, the plans reflected attention to the 
developmental needs of the various groups in care 
(with the exception of attention to needs of school- 
age children) . However, they did not provide any idea 
of the program's philosophy or orientation. In addition 
to center activities, an important aspect of the impact 
of care on a child is the context in which care is 
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provided. For example , some of the 72 centers visited 
designed and carried out their programs in line with 
specific child development theories or philosophies. 
In these instances , program orientation and staff 
approach reflected the assumptions underlying the 
theories. Among the approaches which centers in the 
sample used were: 



TABLE 3.7 




CHILD DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES 


USED BY CENTERS 


SAMPLED 


Frequency of Responses 


Approach 


(n-35) 


Behavior modification 


4 


Montessori 


8 


Margaret Lowe 


1 


Individualized program 




approach 


4 


Christian Bible teaching 


2 


Special Migrant curriculum 


3 


Other locally developed 


6 


curriculum 



Other centers 1 activities were not designed in line 
with any particular philosophy , and the activities and 
atmosphere reflected the different approaches of the 
individual staff members who worked with children. In 
addition, if, as recent studies have indicated* staff 
ratios, factors of staff selection and training and 
working conditions are critical to program quality* 
the way that any scheduled activities actually are 
carried out* the amount and quality of interaction 
between caregivers and children and the impact of 
the written program on the children remains essentially 
unknown. 

In a day care setting, particularly in large centers, 
a written activities plan serves an internal function 
for staff, but nowhere has the existence of a written 
plan been linked to developmental program quality.* 



*This problem of assessing the quality or impact of 
center activities on children's growth is handled 
in several different ways by centers, themselves: 
(Cont.) 
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As with family day care providers, perhaps requirements 
should focus more on the existence of in-service staff 
training and staff development opportunities in centers 
than on the existence of written plans. This focus, 
although potentially more expensive to correct when out 
of compliance , at least may work toward upgrading care. 



X.D.2 - There is evidence of capability to 
carry out the daily plan including the 
availability of materials and equipment 
suitable to the developmental stage of 
the child. 



For this item, many centers (43%) and homes (71%) 
are out of compliance. Because of the generality of 
this criterion , it required the ore-field development of 
somewhat arbitrary indices.* This item reflects the 



(Cont. from previous page.) 



TABLE 3.8 

CENTER DIRECTORS' METHODS OF ASSESSING 
DEVELOPMENTAL IMPACT OF THEIR PROGRAMS 



Percent of Directors 
Mentioning Each Method 
fn*72) 



Personal observation/ 

judgment/experience 66 . 2% 

written report/evaluation 52.1% 
Tests on developmental 

skills 15.5% 
Feedback from parents/ 

school 12.7% 

Ongoing staff conferences 15.5% 

Parent conferences 12.7% 



As might be expected, those programs using the more formal 
written report/evaluation and testing techniques were 
predominantly public programs, such as Head Start 
affiliates. 

*Some of the problems may be best expressed by these 
questions: What type and how much material and equipment 
should constitute evidence of capability to carry out the 
daily plan? Is it really necessary to have gym sets, 
bicycles, blocks, and tinker toys; or can swinging gates, 
(Cont . ) 
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difficulty in setting meaningful standards in areas 
that should "smain quite flexible. 

The list on Table 3.9 shows the following areas were 
judged weak in family day care homes (20% or more homes 
judged ■ inadequate *) t 

1. Availability of things for messing (24.1%) 

(water, tub, toys, sandbox) . 

2. Equipment for large muscle development (20.4%) 

(jungle gyms, tricycles, scooters). 

3. Fun/appeal/actors (20.9%) (i.e., exhibits, 

posters, pictures, bright colors, pets, 
plants) . 

4. Materials that reflect racial and cultural 

differences among children (34.2%). 

5. Places to display things (23.4%). 

In day care center e, only one area exceeded the 20% 
mark. There wae a laok of mate vial & that reflect 
racial and cultural differeneee among children (22.4%), 



X.D.5 - There is access to safe outdoor 
play areas. 



For this item, a more stringent requirement was used: 
all outdoor areas must be fenced. The resulting 
percentage of both homes and centers "out of compliance " 
may be higher than when a monitoring worker evaluates the 
item. This item is covered on page 3-8 in this chapter. 



(Cont. from previous page) . 

pots and pans, spools, cardboard boxes, etc., suffice? 
Aren't cardboard boxes used by toddlers to crawl into 
as developmental ly appropriate as a tea-party set for 
older pre-schoolers? 
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TABLE 3.9 
ADEQUACY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
IN CENTERS AND FAMILY DAY CARS HOMES 



Features 



Unobstructed play area 
Outdoor space 
Activity area 
Equipment & toys: 

a. language (books, word games, 
etc.) 

b. music (rhythm instruments, 
records, phonograph, piano) 

c. art (paints, easels, clay, 
crayons, etc.) 

d. messing (water tub, toys, 
sand box) 

e. make-believe (toy trucks, 
dolls, hats, doll house) 

f. concepts (stacking, 
sorting, puzzles) 

g. small muscle & coordination 
(blocks, beads) 

h. large muscle (jungle gyms, 
tricycles, scooters, etc.) 

Fun/appeal/actors (i.e., ex- 
hibits, posters, pictures, 
bright colors, pets, plants, 
etc.) 

Age appropriateness 

Cultural appropriateness (i.e., 
materials reflect cultural 
differences of children- 
books, pictures, dolls 
indicating racial/language 
differences) 

Quantity (enough materials for 
number of children in care) 

Size of tables & chairs 

Accessibility of things, (e.g., 
height) : 

a. things to use/look at 

b. ways to control the 
environment (doorknobs) 

Places to put/keep things 

Places to display things 

Places to rest (not nap) 

Places for small groups 

Places for large groups 

Places to do your own thing 

Places for different 

activities (e.g., music, 
art, science, housekeeping) 

Places to stand/ sit/sprawl 



Percent Judged "Inadequate 1 
for the Number and Ages 
Children in Care 



Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-276) 



7.0% 
5.5% 
5.5% 



14.2% 
16.1% 
13.6% 
24.1% 
4.4% 
16.8% 
15.3% 
20.4% 



20.9% 
6.7% 



34.2% 

7.8% 
17.6% 



8.4% 

8.1% 
11.0% 
23.4% 
3.7% 
2.6% 
18.8% 
11.0% 



20.4% 
6.6% 



1 



Centers 
<n»72> 



5.7% 
7.3% 
5.7% 



4.2% 
4.2% 
5.6% 
8.5% 
1.4% 
2.8% 
4.2% 
12.9% 



5.6% 
1.4% 



22.4% 

7.0% 
0.0% 



4.1% 

5.6% 
1.4% 
8.2% 
12.3% 
4.1% 
6.6% 
8.2% 



8.3% 
4.1% 
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X.E.I - At the time of enrollment and there- 
after as the need arises* the operator or 
other appropriate agent of the operator dis- 
cusses with each parent, the child's habits , 
activities, and schedules while at home or 
in school and his parents' special concerns 
about his past and future behavior and 
development. Bis schedule and activities in 
day care are designed, to the extent possible, 
to complement and supplement his experiences 
at home and in school. 

I 

Day care center operators were asked whether all parents 
were interviewed before a child is enrolled, and what 
topics were discussed in these interviews. Items 
included : 

— Rules & regulations 
—Center programs, goals & objectives 
—Supervision of children 
--Child activities, habits, ft schedule 
—Child behavioral or learning problems 
—Correctional and/or future developmental plans 
for child 

—Expectations of parent involvement in program 
—Expectations of parents for their child while 
in the program 

Of the center directors, 90% responded that they do 
interview parents before they accept children into 
the program; 78% discuss parental concern about a 
child's past behavior and development; and 56% 
discuss the child's future development. Almost all 
directors said they find out about a child's activities, 
habits, and schedule, but about 25% of them do not 
discuss parental expectations of the center program. 

Ninety-four percent of the family day care providers 
interview parents before enrolling a child. Over 90% 
of these providers discuss: 

— Parent expectations of caregiver and their 

expectations of parents 
—Child's eating habits and schedule 
—Child's health, allergies 
—Discipline 

Since day care providers plan activities which are 
appropriate to the developmental level of the children 
in care and provide a range of activities for children. 
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the programs generally compliment a child's home 
experiences. However, for lack of indices that are 
easily observable, it is difficult to judge for each 
child whether programs supplement his other experiences. 
In the context of family day care, it is likely that 
the setting (with other adults coming and going, and 
with an informal schedule geared to the individual 
children in care) does provide a continuity with home 
that is difficult to achieve in a center. 

In the inetanoee where aohool-age children are in 
care, family day aare mo there were particularly sen" 
eitive to their neede for an adult to be home after 
school, the need for a quiet place for children to do 
their homework, and often mentioned that they helped 
children with homework* In many instances, family 
day care mothers said they go to school instead of 
the parent when there is a special problem which the 
teacher may need to discuss concerning a child. 
Many said they regularly walk to school with kinder- 
garten children and meet them after school. 

Although there were many fewer school-age children 
in centers, we did not find thie eame "parenting" 
role which linked the child's home and school ex* 
periencee. In most instances, the school** age 
children were "extras" for a couple of hours at the end 
of the day and rarely had a room of their own or any 
special activities. 



I.E. 2 - Parents are encouraged to visit the 
facility, observe, and participate in the 
care of their children. The operator is 
responsible for contacting parents to ex- 
change information concerning the child. 



Of the family day care respondents, 26% said they did 
not encourage parents to visit, observe, or participate 
in the care of the child* Reasons for this included 
the feeling that working parents already have too much 
to do and that children adjust to care better when 
their parents do not stay with them. However, 72% 
of the family day care providers spend from 10 to 30 
minutes with parents each day, thus, providing the parents 
with an opportunity to learn about the setting and its 
activities. 



e 
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I.E. 4 - The child's cultural and ethnic 
background and primary language or dialect 
is respected by caregivers. Whenever pos- 
sible, caregivers are able to speak and 
understand the primary language of each 
child. 



The responses to this item were probably misrepresent 
tative due to the fact that the majority of family day 
care homes do not have a mix of racial or linguistic 
backgrounds, and the question was not meaningful to 
caregivers. 

Eleven family day care homes out of the 276 total had 
bilingual children, these being Spanish-speaking. 
Eight of these had one bilingual child only, over 16% 
of the family day care providers said they would re- 
fuse to accept a child for care who could not speak 
the same language as the provider because of the 
obvious problems in communication. 

Six percent of the center operators said they would 
not accept children who spoke a language other than 
English. If Buah informal screening on the baeia of 
language is common, it potentially limite the range 
of day eare optione open to foreign language speaking 
children. 

Fifty day care centers out of 72 have children from 
varied racial and ethnic backgrounds, while 15 centers 
claim to have bilingual children. Only nine centers 
said they had bilingual staff, and 61 centers had a 
staff with varied racial or ethnic backgrounds. 

In terms of equipment and materials, both centers and 
family day care homes had insufficient materials 
available which reflect racial, cultural, and linguistic 
differences* 



*This was to be expected, in part, since many settings 
don't have these differences. 
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I.E. 5 - The school is notified of the day 
care placement of a school age child. 
Communication between school and care- 
givers takes place in emergencies and in 
other instances in which the child's 
total development can be enhanced by 
such communication. 



About 50% of the day care centers having one or more 
school-age children do not notify the schools of 
the child's enrollment , nor do they have any communi- 
cation with school personnel. About 40% of the family 
day care mothers said they had not contacted nor been 
contacted by the schools. However, family day care 
mothers tend to be more involved with the school- 
related aspects of children's lives by helping them 
with studies , walking young children to and from 
school, etc. The majority of school contacts which 
these providers have had are calls from the school 
when the child became ill at school. 

With regard to this standard, it seems inappropriate 
to require the day care operator to notify the school 
of a day care placement. The responsibility should 
certain y rest with parents to inform the school of 
persons to call in case of emergencies, if there is 
a learning problem, it is also the parent's respon- 
sibility to talk with the school and to convey this 
to the caregiver. This standard is not likely to be 
very meaningful, and appears to misplace the respon- 
sibility for school-parent communications. 



Z.Q.I - Each day care facility serving 15 or 
more children has a policy advisory council. 
At least 50 percent of the members of each 
policy advisory council must be parents of 
the children served. 



The major change in this requirement from the 1968 FDCR 
is that the new standards require centers with 15 or 
more children to form a policy council with parent 
representation. The 1968 standards required this only 
fcr centers which enrolled 40 or more children. All 
but five (6.9%) of the 72 centers sampled would fall 
under the 1972 requirement, while more than 40% of 
those sampled are exempt from the provisions of the 
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1968 requirement* Hone of the atatea haa a standard 
which requires a policy advisory body involving parents* 
Not surprisingly, almost 69% of the day care centers 
sampled were out of compliance with the proposed standard. 

Of the 35 centers (49%) which had policy advisory boards 
involving parents , only 21 of the boards were made up of 
50% of more parents. 

This requirement would affect many centers , primarily 
private-profit centers which receive the smallest amount 
of federal money. Over 40% of the profit centers have 
more than IS but fewer than 40 children and would have to 
create thie parent policy advisory body. Sixty percent 
of these centers have fewer than one-f ifth of the children 
they serve supported by federal funds , and all are in- 
eligible for other federal grants or reimbursements by 
virtue of their corporate status. It is possible that if 
thie requirement ie too demanding for email* private- 
profit providers, they will simply refuse to accept 
federally supported children and\ thereby, reduce the child 
care options for these children. 



Summary— 'Ensuring the Continuing Development of Children 
and Continuity with Home . 

Of the 13 specific criteria related to providing develop- 
mentally appropriate activities for children in care and 
continuity with their home life, there were eight stan- 
dards which more than 20% of the homes or centers in the 
Region did not meet. These eight areas relate to the 
following : 

— The existence of written caregiver plans which 
outline appropriate activities for children 

in care of various ages. 

— The availability of materials and equipment 
suitable for children in care. 

— Access to safe outdoor play areas. 

— Assuring caregiver knowledge of each child's 
special needs. 

— Assuring ongoing parent involvement with the 
day care center. 

— Assuring respect for all children's cultural 
and ethnic background and language. 

— Assuring communication between caregivers and the 
schools when school -age children are in care. 
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— Assuring the existence cf a policy 
advisory council with at least S0% 
parent membership in facilities 
serving 15 or more children. 

These criteria will require attention across the Region. 
At present, only two of the eight requirements are 
addressed by any of the four states' standards. Thus, 
it ie not unexpected that all states have high non- 
compliance scores in at least six of the eight areas. 
Only three of the eight standards were included, in 
somewhat different form, in the 1968 FDCR. * 

The states in Region X rank as follows in terms of over* 
all compliance with the proposed standards relating to 
developmental activities and continuity with home. 
(State listed first has the smallest proportion of 
centers or homes out of compliance on all criteria 
related to this area, etc.) 

Family Pay Care Homes 

Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Alaska 



Centers 

Oregd*r*>* 
Washington 
Alaska 
Idaho 



*Refer to state profiles at the end of this chapter for 
a summary of high non-compliance items for each state. 
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3.3 ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION AND CHILD HEALTH 



The first requirement that appears on the chart , showing 
more than 20% out of compliance, is I.G.2. 



I.G.2 - At least one nutritious meal is 
offered to each child in care for five 
hours or more and two nutritious meals to 
each child in care nine hours or more. A 
wholesome snack is offered between break** 
fast and lunch and between lunch and dinner. 
If a child is in the facility when a meal or 
snack is served, the child ia offered the 
meal, irrespective of how long he is in the 
facility for day care. 



To measure compliance with this requirement, both 
centers and family day care homes were asked what 
meals and snacks are served and if all children are 
offered food when it is served. 

The results of these questions are displayed below. 





TABLE 3.10 
MEALS AND SNACKS SERVED IN 
TWO DAY CARE SETTINGS 


i 




Percent of Providers which 
Serve this Meal/Snack 


mm 


Meal/Snack 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n«276) 


Centers 
(n«72) 


mm 


Breakfast 
Morning snack 
Lunch 

Afternoon snack 
Dinner 

Evening snack 


58.6% 
73.2% 
95.7% 
94.6% 
34.2% 
19.3% 


40.3% 
87.7% 
97.3% 
98.7% 
8.5% 
2.9% 




All children are 
offered food 


99.0% 


94.6% 



ERIC 



For purposes of compliance, it was assumed that an 
average center, open 11 or 12 hours per day, would need 
to offer at least one meal and two snacks on a regular 
basis. This was chosen because only 2.8% of the centers 
cared for any one child as long as 10 hours or more per 
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day. In fact, 60.6% of the centers do not care for any 
child longer than 8 hours per day. These children are 
then picked up during the 9th hour. A similar situation 
exists in family day care homes in which 61.7% have 
children who are in care for a full day (8 to 10 hours) . 
The remainder of the homes provide half-day, before and 
after school, or evening care services. Because homes 
provide care at odd hours, when compared to centers, 
higher percentages of them serve breakfasts, dinners, and 
evening snacks. 

Horning snacks cause compliance problems in family day 
care hemes apparently because the children arrive at 
the home at various times in the morning. Many day care 
mothers do not provide children with a snack, if they 
arrive it id-morning. The same conditions exist in day 
care centers in which as many as 30% of the children 
arrive after 9 t 00 a.m. To immediately serve these 
children a snack, most of whom have just finished 
breakfast, may not be considered necessary. 

The afternoon snack is less of a problem because all 
the children have eaten lunch at the same time and a 
snack is needed during the five or six hour period 
before pick-up time. 

Ir c!£o.« .c.fiiK.j the vbtriticr. ieaut with renter directors, 
it a?f ir*.'! that center tcoaticn and the income category 
> jf th* *.T* rity c? parcr.ta ubik$ the fo'.trr (in addition 
tc tfc? ' 1 'ftx'K determiK&a whether or ret breakfast it 
curved, in suburban and some urban residential areas, 
centers which serve relatively few federally supported 
children do not perceive a parent need for centers to serve 
breakfast. In addition, in these areas parent working 
hours may not begin so early, thus, few of the centers' 
total child population is there before 9*00 a.m. One 
private center owner who operates a center in a low to 
middle income neighborhood said that he was requested 
by a group of parents to provide breakfast for their 
children, but parents of other children in the center 
were not interested. Because of the additional food 
costs, which the latter parents did not want to absorb, 
an extra $.2 5 /day fee was charged only to parents whose 
children ate breakfast at the center. The same owner 
operates a suburban center, where parents are not 
interested in. breakfast being provided at all. 

Although the rationale for providing two meals to children 
in care 9 hours or more seems reasonable, parent needs 
for ruch services should be considered. A normal 9-hour 
day could run from 8:00 a.m. to St 00 p.m. It may well 
be that in parents' normal, scheduled breakfast is served 
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before 8:00 and supper is served at 6t00. The effort 
required for center directors to offer a eeoond meal m 
not be justified by the eohedulee of the parente ueina 
the oenter, * 



I.H.I - Pood and beverages are obtained from 
sources complying with local, state, and 
federal codes. 



This area was only significantly inadequate for day care 
centers. To measure the level of compliance, providers 
were asked the sources they use for obtaining foods. 
The data indicated that non-compliance was due primarily 
to the use of donated foods. Some centers have been 
able to obtain foods from farmers i some centers have 
their own gardens; and in many church-related centers, 
the congregation donates food to the center. 8omewhat 
surprising was the donation of foods by parents who 
have children enrolled in the center. While there is 
no evidence to indicate that the sources of donated 
foods were substandard, it is diffioult to control 
quality from these sources. 



Z.J.I - There is a written and posted plan for 
evacuation of children in oase of fire or other 
disaster; caregivers are aware of the plan and 
have evacuation drills at least once a year. 



Caregiver planning for possible emergency situations at 
the home or center was found to be weak. Family day 
care homes and centers were asked if they normally con- 
ducted evacuation drills. In addition, the Interviewers 
observed whether the provider had a posted evacuation 
plan. As can be seen on the compliance chart, no other 
requirement in this section had less compliance. While 
59.7% of all day care centers had conducted an evalua- 
tion drill, 62.9% did not have a posted plan. For 
family day care homes, 82.9% had neither a posted plan, 
nor had conducted an annual evacuation drill. Beoauee 
of the preventive nature of thie requirement in aseuriny 
ohild safety, etatee should oloeely monitor oenters or 
should ooneider adding a similar state requirement if 
te?2 FDCR are not implemented. (Only Washington has a 
partial requirement covering this.) In family day care 
homes having only one provider, there is not a justi- 
fication for a posted evacuation plan, but annual or 
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appropriate?' eVacUation would seem 



r 



f»i5 4 r/, telephone is on the Poises and 
immediately accessible. Emergency phone 

adi™\ re cuou.ly postld L P S? 

adjacent to the phone. 



?he t gref^t y wfSL^ e h ° m ? S ' ! 6 * 7% have telephones, 
numblrs llltJZ "fcjess was the failure to have emergency 
numbers posted. Again, because of the basic safetv 



I. J. 3 - A readily understandable chart des- 
Slii J* l^ st aid and emergency medical treat- 
«2i * cchn ^ ues is conspicuously posted in 
each facility. At least one caregiver or 
ether person present at each facility under- 
stands these techniques and is able to 
follow instructions for their application 



dav cfS hVm^ plldnC V ith this 'element in family 
«?« r 1 Providers were asked two questions: 

a f ^ rs * aid chart Posted?" and "Have you ever 
received first aid training?- if the first question 
wa^ answered -yes/' interviewers requested tTdt the 

The results showed that 65.2ft of all family day care 
homes did not possess a first aid chart and 51.5% of 
the providers have not had first aid training. 

f?^?* day Z ar ? cen i er setting, 53.4% did not have a 
In tire? J****' a 2 d 28 * 6% did not train their stiff 

all of th^r ^?? dUreS *. However ' 96 -4« replied that 
an ot their staff were instructed in medical and 

?5 a 8% a of 0 ^ PrOCe ^ ures - The net resu?t showed Shit 

llkll «L J5 f! nt6 f S we f e out of compliance on at 
least one of the above items. 



i X.J. 4 - There is a planned source of emer- 
gency medical care— a hospital, emergency 
room, clinic, or other constantly staffed 
facility, physician, or other health 
professional— known to caregivers and 
acceptable to parents. 



Two questions were used to measure compliance with this 
requirement, it was found that 39.1% of the family day 
care providers did not have written permission from the 
parents to obtain medical treatment for the child in an 
emergency if parent can't be reached. Also, 
2^.4% of the providers did not have the name and phone 
number of each child's regular source of health care. 
This is an area critical to child safety and should be 
monitored quite closely by the states if the 1972 
PDCR are implemented. States should be encouraged to 
include it in their licensing regulations if the 1972 
FDCR are not implemented and if they do not include it 
already. 



< Z.J. 6 - In a family day care home a second 

r adult is readily available to be summoned 
to assist in any emergency. 



Five point nine percent of all family day care operators 
responded ihat they did not have a second adult readily 
available for emergencies. However, since further valida- 
tion seemed necessary, two additional questions were 
asked of operators t First, "Bow are the children 
supervised if you have to leave the home for an 
emergency?** While the majority of the providers had 
specific arrangements if they had to leave for an 
emergency, some responses indicated lack of planning. 
For example, 11.8% would need to take all of the children 
with them, 0.7% had no arrangements, and 1.1% said a 
parent of the children would be called on to supervise. 
To th» que « Lion as to what arrangements the operator had 
it she were to become ill, 7.0% have a parent come over 
to care for the children, and 11.8% had no arrangements. 

The administering agencies need to work carefully with 
family day care homes to ensure that adequate planning 
for emergencies is done. 
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1.0.2 - Caregivers who have illness that 
may pose a threat to children should be 
relieved of their duties. The operator or 
administering agency has made adequate 
arrangements in advance for substitutes. 



During the study, it was f o ;nd that 34.7% of the centers 
did not have an adequate method of complying with this 
requirement. Those centers whose method was not con- 
sidered adequate included 18.1% which had existing staff 
fill in for those who were sick, 6.9% which had volun- 
teers fill in, and 9.7% which had other loose arrange- 
ments (such as the director assuming the ill staff 
member's duties). The task of maintaining an up-to-date 
list of on-cal. 1 . substitutes is apparently very time 
consuming, since many of those interested in substituting 
are doing so as a step-gap measure until they find a 
permanent job. The Seattle Model Cities program is 
exploring a potentially very helpful plan to work with 
a local teachers* association which will maintain an 
up-to-aate list of qualified, trained, day care substi- 
tutes. Then, any day care facility in the city or 
vicinity can call a central place when the need for a 
substitute arises. 



Another such local mechanism which would link family day 
care providers would be an informal neighborhood or 
" precinct-wide" network of providers. Any provider in 
that network could call a centrally responsible family 
day care mother in case of illness to arrange for the 
temporary placement of her children in other homes. The 
more formalized version of this is the administratively 
linked family day care home/center system. Such looal 
mechanises which provide assistance to all providers in 
meeting the etate or federal requirements should be 
encouraged. 



3.3.1 Summary—Ensuring Adequate Nutrition and Child Health 

Of the 24 specific criteria related to nutrition and 
child hec°th, eight were not met by more than 20% of 
the homes or centers in the Region. These eight areas 
which were weak Region wide include: 

— Two nutritious meals are served to each child 
in care nine hours or more. 

— Food is obtained from sources complying with 
local, state and federal codes. 
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— There is a written and posted evacuation 
plan and evacuation drills are held at 
least once a year. 

Emergency phone numbers are conspicuously 
posted. 

— There is a first aid chart posted and at 
least one caregiver is familiar with first 
aid techniques. 

— There is a planned source of emergency 
care. 

— In a family day care home, a second adult is 
available to assist in emergencies. 

— Operators have adequate advance arrangemnets 
for substitutes in case of caregiver illness. 

Of these eight high non-compliance areas, only one was 
fully covered under the 1968 FDCR and another two were 
partially covered. Three of the eight items are par- 
tially covered by one or two of the states* standards. 
However, in line with the non-compliance trend, the 
majority of the eight requirements are not currently 
included in either state or federal standards.* 

The states in Region X rank as follows in terms of over- 
all compliance with the proposed standards relating to 
nutrition and child health. (State listed first has the 
smallest proportion of centers or homes out of compli- 
ance in all criteria related to this area, etc.) 

Centers Family pay Care Homes 

Oregon Oregon 

Washington wash Ington 

Alaska Alaska 

Idaho Idaho 



♦Refer to state profiles at the end of this chapter for 
a summary of high non-compliance items for each state. 
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ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY, ADEQUACY, AND COMPETENCE 



This section relates to those requirements concerned with 
staff/child ratios, caregiver education and experience 
requirements, and a variety of requirements relating to 
admission procedures and record keeping. 

A major change in the proposed 1972 FDCR is in the area 
of staff /child ratios. Probably no other aspect of the 
1972 standards has raised greater concern on the part of 
operators and administering agency personnel. There is 
confusion over whether the 1972 requirements are more or 
less stringent than the 1968 standards. Both interpre- 
tations are correct depending on which age group is 
examined. For younger children there are increases in 
staff requirements, but less staff is required for older 
children. 



I.L.I - In a family day care home there is 
at least one caregiver for each six child- 
ren. Where two children under three are 
present, there is at least one caregiver 
for each five children; and where three 
children under three are present, there is 
a caregiver for each four children. Of 
the children permitted per caregiver, in 
no case may one caregiver care for more 
than three children under three or more 
than two infants. (The children of the 
family day care mother are included when 
computing the formula.) 



Current family day care home staff/child ratios required 
by the states oz Region X are as follows: 

Oregon 

One adult/no more than four unrelated children. 
No more than six including the mother's own 
children. No home may care for more than two 
infants under two years of age. 

Washington 

One adult/no more than 10 children including 
the mother's own under age 12. if any of the 
children are under age two, the ratio becomes 
one adult/six children maximum. Before and 
after school care for periods of not more 
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three hours shall be disregarded in the 
count for which a home may be licensed, 
provided the total number of children 
does not exceed ten on the premises at 
any one time. 

Idaho 

One adult/six children including the 
mother's own* Of the six, no more than 
four may be day care children. No more 
than two children under two years of 
age. Teen-age children of the mother 
not included in the total. 

Alaska 

One adult/six children including the 
mother's own. 

When nc more than one child under three years old ie in 
care, the 19?2 standards would not affect the current 
permitted capacities in uregon, Idaho, and Alaska for 
day care homes. However, since the proposed standards 
alter the 1:6 ratio when more than one child younger 
than three is in care, those homes which have more 
than one ^hild younger than three would either have to 
hire an assistant or ask parents to remove one or 
more children from care to correct the ratio. 

In the State of Washington which permits a 1:10 ratio 
of children aged 2-12, and a 1:6 ratio when one or 
more of the children is younger than two, many homes 
woulu be affected by the adoption of the IB?2 FDCR. 
Again, the provider would have an option of hiring an 
assistant or asking parents to find another caregiver. 

In judging compliance of the sampled family day care 
homes, there was some difficulty in determining the 
number of children who are present in the home at any 
one time — a factor which affects compliance with the 
1972 FDCR. Unlike the proposed day care center ratios 
in which compliance is based on the number of caregiver 
hours available per child hours at the center, the 
family day care home ratio is based on a fixed number 
of adults who are required to be present at all times. 

Since many day care home providers provide before- and 
after -school care, evening, overnight, and drop-in care, 
the number of children present during any given hour of 
the day varies. Thus, when the total number of children 
claimed by the provider appears high, it may be that 
these children are not in care during the same hours. 
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In summary, all states in Region X would be affected by 
this proposed change. Washington with its permitted 
Is 10 ratio would be most affected. 

Day care center compliance* under 1972 FDCR, is based 
on a ratio between the total number of caregiver hours 
available each day rnd the number of hours which chil- 
dren of various ages are present on center. In addition, 
given this ratio, no fewer than one-half of the required 
caregivers can be on site at any time during the day. 
For instance, if the child hours on center require that 
there be six caregivers available to the children, at 
no time during the day (e.g., nap time, early morning, 
or closing time) can there be fewer than three care- 
givers with the children. 

Given this formula, the computation of compliance for 
the sampled day care centers required two steps. First, 
the required number of caregiver hours for each age 
group in care was computed according to the prescribed 
FDCR ratios. (For example, three infants present 10 
hours per day ■ 30 infant hours. This requires 10 
available caregiver hours.) In the second step, the 
available staff at any hour of the day was determined. 
Each center listed the total caregivers available during 
each two hour interval throughout the center's working 
hours, if a center had fewer than one-half of its 
required caregiver population on-site at any time, it 
was judged out of compliance. 

Thus, under the new FDCR, a center could be out of 
compliance by either having an insufficient number of 
caregiver hours available or by having less than one- 
half of the required staff available at any given time. 
Our findings indicate that the laek of total caregiver 
hours required per day ie the moet frequent factor 
resulting in non-compliance. An interesting pattern 
develops for centers which are out of compliance due to 
not having at least one-half the required staff ratio 
available. The hours during which centers did not 
have at least one-half of their required staff ratio on 
center were meet frequently just after the center opened 
and just prior to closing. The next major time frame, 
which resulted in non-compliance, was during nap times. 

An extensive comparison of the proposed 1972 FDCR staff/ 
child ratios with current state standards is made in 
Chapter IV of this report. The impact of these proposed 
changes can be estimated by considering that almost 40% 
of all centers visited do not have staff/child ratios 
which meet the new requirements. 
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Since personnel ooate are the major ooet item in oper- 
ating a day care center, the coat of oare io direotly 
and etrongly affeoted by this requirement. The possible 
implications of this rise in the cost of providing care 
are several: 

— Private providers may discontinue accepting 
federally supported children in order to 
avoid this additional cost. 

— Private, non-profit centers which usually 
operate on tight budgets may be severely 
strained, and perhaps forced to look for 
private pay children or to close their 
operations . 

— Public centers will require more state or 
federal funds to serve the same number of 
children. 



I.M.I - Bach caregiver must be 18 years of 
age and able to read and write. 



The center operators were asked if they had salaried 
staff who were under 18. Nearly one-half (43%) 
of the centers did employ staff under 18. Typically 
these were Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) teenagers, 
who generally worked a few hours each day as center 
aides. With the 1972 PDCR no longer allowing staff 
under 18 to be counted in the staff /child ratio, many 
centers will have to supplement their current staff or 
replace those who are under 18. 



I.M.4a - Each caregiver must be able to 
work with children without recourse to 
physical punishment or psychological 
abuse. 



The interviewers, with only a few exceptions, did not 
observe behavior that they felt constituted psychologi- 
cal abuse. Some of the findings may be interpreted as 
out of compliance, but this requirement has not been 
scored for compliance since the measurement techniques 
were too subjective. 
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The most common form of discipline used by center oper- 
ators is isolation, or removal from the group. Fifty- 
five of the 72 centers in the sample responded that this 
form of discipline is used to control disruptive behavior. 
Usually the length of the removal would be from two to 
five minutes, although one center indicated that the 
isolation cc»ld last as long is 20 minutes. About one- 
half of the centers using this method also talked to 
the child about being isolated. This generally Involved 
explaining to the child the reasons for the disciplinary 
action and what is acceptable behavior in the future. 

Another form of discipline mentioned by centers was 
an occasional spanking. A total of 24.3% of the centers 
indicated that spanking was used as a last resort to 
control disruptive behavior.* In most cases, they were 
given only with the parents permission. 



•One Alaska center related the circumstances in which 
they had spanked a child: 

A rather active five year old child was enrolled in 
the center. One day this child discovered the fire 
alarm switch in the center. Being an active, curious 
child, he crawled up to the switch and turned in the 
fire alarm. Out came the firemen and the fire engine 
to put out the fire. Obviously, there was no fire to 
put out. The center director explained what had 
happened to the fireman. The child who had turned in 
the fire alarm was brought into the director's office 
and the situation explained to the child. Once the child 
understood why fire alarms were not turned in, he was 
returned to the group to rejoin the activities. A few 
minutes later the alarm was again turned in, and again 
the firemen and the fire engines appeared at the center. 
The director, sensing that the first attempt at correct- 
ing the child had failed, turned to their second level 
of discipline, removal from the group. After the child 
had spent a brief period of time in quiet contemplation, 
the director and the child had another chat about "why 
we don't turn in fire alarms when there isn't a fire." 
The child responded that he, indeed, did understand why 
his behavior had been unacceptable and again returned to 
the group for activities. A few minutes later, once 
again a fire engine full of firemen was outside the 
center to fight the third non-existent fire. 

At that point, the director administered what we have 
called an occasional spanking. The director related that 
no further episodes of the false fire alarms have been 
experienced by the center. 



Table 3.15 displays all the responses received to the 
question, -What is the center policy with regard to the 
handling of disruptive behavior? H (Total responses 
exceed the total sample, due to multiple responses.) 



TABLE 3.15 
CENTER POLICIES FOR HANDLING DISRUPTIVE 

BEHAVIOR 



" Number 

„ Responding 

Pol *cy (n«72) 

Remove the child from the group 55 

Talk with the child about his behavior 32 

Occasional spanking 17 

Behavior modification techniques 6 

Discuss with parents 4 

Remove child's privileges 3 

Teach child self-discipline 1 

Reinforce positive behavior 1 

Verbal admonition 1 

Peer group pressure \ 

Kick child out of center 1 

Ignoring child's misbehavior 1 

Spanking (as primary discipline method) 1 

Prayer 1 



In family day care homes, on the other hand, parental 
involvement in setting permissable types of discipline 
was measured, when asked if discipline is discussed 
with the parents at the initial interview, 84.5% of the 
family day care providers responded positively. To the 
question, "Do you have problems with parents regarding 
differing ideas about discipline?", 5.8% (versus 22.2% 
in centers) responded "yes." In addition, 94.5% of 
these providers indicated that they discuss concerns 
about a child's development and behavior with parents." 

From the field experience with this setting in the Region, 
it was concluded that these providers are highly sensi- 
tive to the issue of discipline; and, in fact, many 
family day care operators do not accept children for care 
wUere disciplinary conflicts are a potential problem, 
■.iiese findings lead to the conclusion that, in lieu of 
ocher evidence, the discipline a child receives in the 
famixy day care home is highly consistent with the disci- 
pline the child receives at home. 
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I.M.4b - Each caregiver must be able to 
praise and encourage children and provide 
them with a variety of learning and social 
experiences appropriate to the age of the 
children served. 



Due to measurement difficulties with this requirement, 
compliance statistics were not compiled. Each center 
or home provider was asked open-ended questions regard- 
ing perceptions of the most important needs of children 
in various age groups. The results of these questions 
are displayed in Table 3.16 listing the four most 
frequently mentioned needs for each age group. 

In Chapter V it is reported that day care center opera- 
tors have a much higher formal educational background 
than do family day care mothers. Yet, the perceptions 
of children's needs by center directors and family 
providers do not dxffer much, in some instances priorities 
flittered, for example, family day care operators listed 
food as a high priority for infants, yet the centers, 
with a more developmental approach, listed sensory 
stimulation as a high priority. This is not to say, 
however, that family day care mothers do not pay attention 
to infants* needs for sensory stimulation. In fact, as 
discussed in Chapter V, the family setting offers the 
best staff /child ratio and environment for infant care, 
according to current infant research. Throughout the 
age groups, the family day care providers tend to 
mention the more concrete needs (like food) , with the 
centers being slightly more developmentally oriented. 
Though activities appropriate to these identified needs 
occur in both settings, the approaches to care are 
different. Centers generally have more formal, planned 
developmental activities, while activities in the homes 
occur more spontaneously. In summary, our data indicated 
a good awareness on the part of family day oare providers 
of the needs of the various age groups in oare. The 
data presented earlier in this chapter on the usual 
activities carried out in family day care homes, suggests 
that these needs are met, at least minimally, in family 
day care homes. 



a 
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I.M.4c - Each caregiver must be able to 
communicate with parents and children in 
their own language whenever possible. 
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The findings are that 15 out of 72 centers in the survey 
had children who spoke another language, usually Spanish. 
The majority of these children were found in migrant 
centers. Nine of the 15 centers with Spanish-speaking 
children had Spanish-speaking staff to communicate with 
the children. Of family day care homes, only 16 of 276 
had bilingual children. The number of bilingual family 
day care providers is not known. 



Z.M.4d - Each caregiver must be able to 
recognize and act against hazards to 
physical safety. 



The primary factor causing non-compliance with this 
requirement involved first aid training. Though a 
caregiver can recognize hazards without such training, 
the child's physical safety can best b« ensured by an 
operator with first aid training. Again reasonable, 
observable indices are few for this item. 



Z.M.4e - Each caregiver must possess the 
capacity and willingness to increase skills 
and competence through experience, training, 
and supervision. 



Measures of staff willingness to increase skills are 
difficult to develop unless opportunities for training 
and improvement exist. To measure compliance in day 
care centers, the improvement mechanisms available to 
staff in centers were examined. About one-half of the 
centers (55*6%) did not have a career development plan 
for each staff member; 15*1% had no in-service training 
program) and 28.2% did not use any outside training 
resources, in addition, 36.1% of the center operators 
did not feel that some formal training in child develop- 
ment is necessary for staff specifically hired to oeal 
with children. These findings, in combination, suggest 
a significant need to upgrade the training and growth 
opportunities for day oare center staff members. 

Two questions vere asked of family day care homes to 
measure compliance with this requirement. To the first 
question 53.8% of the home operators indicated they had 
not had any formal training to work with children. In 
addition, 46.2% indicated they did not wish to receive 
any training, one might conclude that many of these 
operators think they possess the necessary skills to care 
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for children by having been parents themselves, or 
perhaps, the idea of formal training in child care 
doesn't mean much to those providers who don't know 
what it might include. 



I.N. lb - The operator of a day care faci- 
lity must maintain adequate enrollment 
records, attendance, financial, and related 
records. 



The discussion of requirements I.K.I and 2 presents in 
detail the informal nature of record keeping in family 
day care homes. Despite the informality, it should be 
noted that in four states all the family day care homes 
keep sufficient records to meet state standards and, thus, 
receive payments, in order to improve record keeping 
and insure its uniformity, states should provide care- 
givers with all needed forms. 



I.N. le - The operator of a facility i3 
willing to inform parents and other inter- 
ested persons about the goals, policies, and 
content of the day care program which he or 
she operates. 



Measurement of this requirement in day care centers 
included an examination of the content of initial inter- 
views with a potential consumer/parent and the existing 
mechanisms for continuous communication with parents 
of enrolled children. 

It was found that 10% of the centers did not interview 
Parents. Of the centers who did interview parents, 
6% did not discuss the center rules and regulations; 
9% did not discuss the center program, goals, and 
objectives? and 10% did not discuss the supervision of 
children. 

Also considered necessary for compUance is a means to 
keep parents informed about their children. The three 
criteria for measuring this yielded that 19.4% of the 
centers do not entourage parents to visit, observe, or 
participate in the care of children at the facility; 
7% do not encourage parents to confer with caregivers 
on an individual basis; and 18% of the centers had no 
formal mechanism (such as a bulletin board) to inform 
parents of program changes. 
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In the interest of consumer education and information, 
states should encourage canters to -take information 
public on their policies end progran features. 



X.P.X - Admissions policies, access to 
services, and treatment while in the pro- 
gram do not discriminate among children or 
families on the basis of race, color, creed, 
religion, marital status or age of parents, 
sex, or national origir,. 



Though less than 20% are out of compliance, this require- 
ment is included for discussion to emphasize the problem 
that non-English-speaking parents may have in obtaining 
day care. For example, 6% of the day care centers 
require that the child speak English. For family day 
care hones the figure rises to 16% requiring the child 
to speak English. While technically the English-speak- 
ing requirement imposed by the operators does not 
violate the non-discrimination standard, language spoken 
does relate to the national origin of the child and his 
parents; and, thus, is discriminatory of the child's ethnic/ 
cultural background. 



I. P. 2 - The goals, policies, and activi- 
ties of the day care program are presented 
and explained to parents at the time of 
enrollment. Parents are counseled regard- 
ing the appropriateness of the day care 
facility for their child. 



A center was regarded as in compliance, if parents were 
interviewed and if the interview contained at least the 
features mentioned above (Requirement I.N.le). It was 
found that 9.6% of the centers do not interview parents. 
Table 3.17 lists the percentages of centers whose 
initial interviews do not cover these and other related 
topics. (Topics with asteriks are considered necessary 
for compliance.) 



I. P. 3 - A clearly stated written ^-rocedure 
developed by the administering agency by 
which a parent may take grievances to that 
agency is presented and explained to each 
parent. 
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TABLE 3» 17 
CONTENT OP CENTER PRE-ENROLLMENT 
INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS 




1 

1 


Topic 


Percent of 
Centers 
(n«70> 



•Center rules & regulations 
♦Center program, goals & objectives 
•Supervision of the children 
Child 1 s activities, habits, and 

schedules 
Child's past behavioral or learning 
problems 

Correctional or future developmental 

plans for child 
Expectations of parental involvement 

in the program 
Expectations of parents for their 

child while in the program 
Center's ability to make social 

service/psychological/medical 
referrals 



5.7% 
8.6% 
10.0% 

8.6% 

21.4% 

44.3% 

23.2% 
25.7% 

34.3% 
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None of the four atatea in Region X hae developed 
written parent grievance procedure*. Grievances that 
are received by the administering agencies are inves- 
tigated and informal resolution is attempted between the 
parent and the operator. 

For day care centers, 90.3% of those surveyed had no 
written grievance procedure. All of the centers having 
a procedure were affiliated with either Head Start, 
CAP, or Model Cities. However, only one of these centers 
had given a copy of the procedures to the parents. 



Z.P.4a - The operator has on file for each 
child a written record including the child* a 
full legal name, birthdate, current address, 
and his preferred name(s). 



Due to the more informal nature of family day care homes, 
21% of these providers do not have written records of 
this detail. Zf states encourage record keeping, by 
providing a supply of enrollment and other required 
forms, compliance should be no problem. 



I.P.4d - The operator has on file for each 
child a written record including the names 
and addresses of persons authorized to take 
the child from the facility. 



This is similar to Requirement Z.K.2 in certain respects. 
Both family day care homes and centers were asked if 
their written records contain the above information. 
Operators should record this information to protect 
themselves and the children from a potentially dangerous 
situation. 



Z.P.4e - The operator has on file for each 
child a written record including names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of persons 
who can assume responsibility for the 
child if, in an emergency, the parent (s) 
cannot be reached. 



This requirement was met less frequently by family day 
care homes, since they tend to maintain only minimal 
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records. The most oritioal weak area in family day care 
honed is emergency planning* with over 20% of providers 
not meeting thie requirement and 39,1% not having written 
permieeion cf the parents to obtain emergency medical care. 



* Th « operator has on file for each 
child, a written record including a state- 
ment of any health and other special pro- 
blems in the child or family which might 
affect his attendance or participation in 
day care and the name and telephone number 
of the child's regular source of health care, 



The discussion above applies to this requirement. 



l.P.4g - The operator has on file for each 
child a written record including notations 
of communication with parents about signif i- 
f cant health and behavior problems. 



The findings indicate that both centers and family day 
care homes discuss health or behavior problems with the 
parents of children in care. Written records of these 
discussions, however, are not kept. While most of the 
other requirements in Section Z.p. seem reasonable, this 
type of record keeping for each child appears to be an 
instance of record keeping for"its own sake, rather than 
contributing to the safety or quality of care the child 
receives. 



Summary— Ensuring staff Accountability, Adequacy, and 
Competence . ' "' 

Of the 27 specific criteria related to staff accountability, 
adequacy, and competence, 12 were not met by mc\e than 20% 
of the centers or homes in the Region. These twelve 
areas are as follows: 

— Required staff/child ratios in both centers 
and homes. 

— Caregivers must be 18 years old in centers. 



•Refer to state profiles at the end of this chapter for 
a' summary of high non-compliance items for each state. 
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— Caregiver should be able to act against 
hazards. 

— Caregivers should be able to increase 
their skills through supervision and 
training . 

— Operator must maintain adequate enrollment, 
attendance, and financial records. 

— Operator is willing to inform the public 
about center policies. 

— Parents receive counseling and information 
about program goals at the time of enroll- 
ment. 

— Written records are kept of child's legal 
name, address, etc. 

— Written rect rds are kept of persons names 
and addresses other than parents who can 
take child from facility. 

— Written records are kept of persons who 
can assume responsibility in case parents 
can't be reached in an emergency. 

— Written statements of child's health 
problems and the name of the child's 
regular source of health care are kept. 

— Notations are made of communication with 
parent 8 about children's problems. 

Four of these high, non-compliance items were covered 
by the 1968 FDCR and the others were partially covered. 
Only one of the criteria was covered by all four state 
standards and two others were partially covered by all 
four states. 

The states in Region x rank as follows in their overall 
compliance with the proposed standards relating to 
staff adequacy. (State listed first has the smallest 
proportion of centers or homes out of compliance in all 
criteria related to this area.) 



Centers 



Family Day Care Homes 



Washington/Oregon 
Idaho 
Alaska 



Oregon 
Alaska 
Idaho 



Washington 
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S GROUP DAY CARE HOMES AND IN-HOME CARE 



1 Group Day Care Homes . 

This day care setting was examined in all four states 
on an exemplary basis, since there were only 19 homes 
in this category. Only the state of Washington gives 
this form of care full recognition in its statutes. 
Even then, the statutes differ from 1972 PDCR in the 
number of allowable children in this setting. Because 
of the peculiar nature of group homes (having more 
children than the typical family day care home, yet, 
fewer than a day care center), there have been conflicts 
between the state licensing agencies and other state 
and local government agencies over appropriate require- 
ments. An Alaskan licensing worker said that the state 
had to stop licensing group homes because of the fire 
marshal's interpretation that a group home was a day 
care center and, thus, subject to the fire requirements 
which centers must meet. 

The general compliance pattern is one in which family 
day care homes and group homes have similar compliance 
profiles on the same requirements.* The major 
difference between the two is the requirement that a 
group home have a second caregiver available at least 
50% of the time that the home is open. Only 44.4% of 
the group homes sampled currently have an assistant. 
Should the IB? 2 FDCR be adopted, the majority of group 
homee would have to hire an aeeietant. Thie would 
decrease the diepoeable inoome available to the provider* 



2 In-Home Care. 



This category of care is required to meet the fewest 
1972 FDCR criteria. The primary areas of compliance 
required of in-home caregivers are that they be competent 
(Section I.M.) and healthy (Section I.O.). 



♦Because of the small number of homes sampled, the 
results may or may not be representative of all group 
day care homes. Also, due to the small number, four 
homes in the Region would need to be out of compliance 
for the 20% non-compliance to be reached. 
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Z.M.I - Each caregiver must be at least 18 
year 8 of age and must be able to read and 
write. In-home caregivers must be at least 
16 years of age. 



All caregivers in the four states were grouped by age. 
The following were the number of in-home caregivers in 
each state who were under 18. 



In the state of Oregon, in-home caregivers who responded 
that they were younger than 18 were asked their specific 
age. of the 20% of the in-home providers who were under 
18 in Oregon, one-fifth, or 4% of the total population 
of providers were younger than 16. If this same ratio 
prevails in Idaho and Alaska, then about 3.8% of Idaho's 
and 2.4% of Alaska's in-home provider population is 
younger than 16. The state of Washington probably has 
a very small number of providers younger than 16 since 
the state requires formal administrative approval of 
requests that providers be younger than 18. 



I.M.2 - The caregiver must be able to 
carry out the activities described in 1.0.1. 
(X.D.I require? that there be a schedule of 
daily activities for each child which pro- 



(a) guidance and opportunities for physi- 
cal activities and other activities that 
promote coordination and perception. 

(b) for the us» of a variety of games, 
toys, books, crafts, and other activities 
and materials to enhance the child's in- 
tellectual and social development and to 
broaden his life experiences. 

(c) opportunities for individual self- 
expression in conversation, art, drama- 
tic play, etc. 



State 



Percent of in-Home 
Providers Under 18 



Washington 



3.4% 
20.3% 
19.0% 
12.1% 



Oregon 
Idaho 
Alaska 



vides t 
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X.M.2 contd. - 

(d) opportunities for children to work 
on their own at activities that enhance 
their independence and self-reliance. 

(e) opportunities for children to engage 
in group activities that enhance their 
understanding of themselves in relation 
to others. 

(f) opportunities for school-age children 
to practice or extend the skills and 
knowledge they are acquiring in school.) 



To determine the range of activities available to 
children in an in-home setting* provide re were asked: 
"What are some of the things you do with the children 
you care for?" The results are displayed below: 



TABLE 3 • 18 




IN-HOME PROVIDERS' TYPICAL 


ACTIVITIES 


WITH CHILDREN IN THEIR CARE 


Percent of Providers 


Circling Each Item 


Activity 


(n»280) 


Watch TV 


83.6% 


Take walks with the children 


50.9% 


Read to or with the children 


69.6% 


Outdoor play 


68.0% 


Quite games (indoors & outdoors) 


71.4% 


Talk to children a lot 


81.8% 


Eat with children 


73.2% 


Encourage potty training* 


100.0% 


Let children help fix food, set 




the table* clean up 


49.3% 


Other activities 


32.2% 



Of the providers who allow the children to watch TV, 
18.4% watched TV more than three hours per day. This 
compares with the 4.7% of family day care homes who 
watch TV three hours a day. The programs most commonly 
watched are listed belowt 



♦Based only on providers who care for toddlers. 
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TABLE 3.19 




TV PROGRAMS VIEWED BY CHILDREN 


IN-HOME SETTING 










* A W*J « ***** 




Sesame street 


52.6% 


Electric Company 


9.8% 


ucner eauc&vxon&JL progr&ms 


io eft 


Situation comedies 


29.9% 


Cartoons 


34.7% 


Quiz shows 


7.7% 


Other shows (westerns, movies , 




mysteries) 


22.6% 



I.M.3 - Each caregiver must be able to 
provide evidence that he or she meets the 
health requirements specified in Section 
1.0. 



1.0.1 - The administering agency has 
written evidence that all who come in con- 
tact with children be free of TB, syphilis, 
and other communicable diseases. 



Caregivers were asked, "Have you had a physical examina- 
tion and/or tests for TB and other diseases during the 
past year?". The results are* 



State 

Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Alaska 



Percent Responding "No* 



23.4% 
20.3% 
33.3% 
5.9% 



1.0.2 - Caregivers who have an illness that 
may pose a threat to children should be 
relieved and adequate substitute arrange- 
ments made in advance. 



Caregivers were asked, "What arrangements do parents 
make when you are ill and unable to care for the child- 
ren?". The responses were: 
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Parent stays home 
Parent finds a replacement 
Caregiver finds a replacement 
Other arrangements 



12.5% 
45.0% 
12.8% 
29.7% 



The number of parents who must stay home if the sitter 
ie ill indicates that it ie difficult to arrange for 
in-home oare substitutes in adoanoe. The administering 
agencies should evaluate the child care arrangements at 
the time of original approval to unsure that substitutes 
are available for emergency situations. 



I.M.4a - Each caregiver must be able to 
work with children without recourse to 
physical punishment or psychological abuse. 



in-home care providers were asked if they had any 
problems with parents regarding differing ideas about 
the discipline of children. The results showed that 
only 6.9% of the caregivers indicated that this was a 
problem area. This paralleled our experience with 
family day care homes and would indicate that there is 
a consistency of discipline between caregiver and 
parent. 



X.M.4b - Each caregiver must be able to 
praise and encourage children and provide 
them with a variety of learning and social 
experiences appropriate to the age of the 
children served. 



Earlier in this chapter the activities of the children 
in an in-home setting were displayed. Monitoring this 
requirement will be extremely difficult for in-home 
settings. Over 52% of the caregivers in the sample 
had been in-home providers for less than 11 months. 
State workers indicate that a high turnover rate for this 
category of provider is common. Also, about 30% of the 
caregivers are related to the children for whom they are 
providin care and were selected by the parent to pro- 
vide care, with a high turnover rate, it is difficult to 
evaluate the capabilities of any caregiver. Relatives 
have a legal right to provide care, thus, negative 
sanctions would not affect them in cases on non- 
compliance. 

A factor which also has a major impact on the monitoring 
of in-home care is the organisational structure of the 
four state agencies. Because in-home care does not 
require a formal licensing procedure, certification is 
handled by any worker in a local office. Once the care- 
giver is certified by the local office worker, rarely 
are any follow-up visits arranged to monitor the care 
of the children. Only if a problem arises in the child 
care arrangements, does the agency have further involve- 
ment other than payment* 
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I.M.4e * Each caregiver must possess the 
capacity and willingness to increase skills 
and competence through experience, training, 
and supervision. 



In-home care providers were asked to indicate if they 
ever had any training in child care. The results are: 



State Percent with no Prior Training 

Washington 51.0% 
Oregon 50.4% 
Idaho 57.1% 
Alaska 61.8% 



Those without prior training were also asked whether they 
would like some training. The results are listed below: 



State Percent Not Interested in Training 

Washington 66.2% 
Oregon 48.0% 
Idaho 56.2% 
Alaska 42.3% 



The disinterest of many in-home providers in child care 
training reflects many of their views on being a care- 
giver as a permanent job. Our study found that 41.8% 
of all current in-home providers would rather be doing 
something other than providing in-home child care (see 
Chapter V for further discussion) . 



Summary . Administering agencies will be faced with a 
dilemma in attempting to develop plans to upgrade in- 
home care. The disinterest in training and provider 
turnover will work against a successful implementation 
of a training plan for in-home providers. In add! ton, 
limited agency staff cannot monitor all in-home settings. 
An agency, with limited training reeouroee, would have 
difficulty juetifing training in-home providers from a 
eoet-effeotiveneee viewpoint. Agencies probably should 
devote their limited resources to training center 
personnel and family/group day care operators who tend 
to care for more children over time than in-home providers 
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3.6 STATE COMPLIANCE PROFILES 



The following discussion and tables profile those areas 
of 1972 FDCR which centers and family day care homes 
currently do not meet in the four states of Region X. 
We will also examine whether these non-compliance 
scores are a result of having no comparable standard — 
state or 1968 FDCR— -or whether the requirement currently 
exists* but is not enforced. 



1.6.1 Alaska . 

Ensuring child's physical safety : Of the 19 specific 
criteria relatec to physical safety, there were three 
which 20% or more of the Alaskan centers did not meet. 

— Fenced outdoor play areas and/or swimming 
areas without supervision when children 
under age 10 are in care. 

— Assuring absence of hazards to small 
children. 

— Operators' awareness of persons with whom 
child may leave facility? activities 
child may undertake without direct super- 
vision? and methods to request out-ef- 
facility activities. 

Two of the three high non-compliance areas in centers 
are not covered under either the 1968 FDCR nor Alaska 
licensing standards (fenced play areas and written 
records of persons with whom children may leave the 
facility) . The third area (absence of hazards) is 
implicit in current FDCR and state codes but there are 
no concrete indices in either set of standards, thus, 
interpretation for compliance purposes is probably not 
uniform. 

Twenty percent or more of the Alaskan family day care 
homes did ot comply with nine criteria related to 
physical safety. Of these, the four most frequently 
unmet criteria weret 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting. 

— Outdoor play areas are fenced. 



e 
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TABLE 3.20 
ALASKA CENTER 6 FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 

I. ENSURING CHILD'S PHYSICAL SAFETY 



1972 FDCR Item 


High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


Centers 
(n-17) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n*23) 


1 »A.l Operators must possess written evidence of 
compliance with local & state codes & regulations 
! ro- fire, safety, sanitation, & licensing 

1 


68 

S 


68 

22%* 

S 


1 -■■ -Jf.f jt. "° highly flammable furnishings or docorations 
• rod, tlamivable materials & potential poisons in 
srorage accessible only Co authorized persons. 




22%* 


: '.• «V An approved, working fire extinguisher avail- 
soa> i emergency lighting available in case of 

powi'i* failure. 


SP 


48% 


■ «B.5 Outdoor play areas fenced from unsafe areas. 
Children under 10: no ponds or swimming areas with- 

o\»t supervision. 


29% 

S 


522 

s 


Paint coating evaluated to assure absence of 
lead on premises where care is provided children 
under age 6. 




262 


i .B.13 When handicapped children c*e give care, 
adequate provision is made for special needs to 

ensure safety and comfort. 




26X* 


1.1.1 Day care activities & premises do not expose 
chi ldren to hazardous situations per age of child. 


47% 


78% 


J.K.I Daily attendance records kept and all ab- 
sences discussed with parents. 


Sp 


262 

Sp 


Operator is aware of parents' wishes concern- 
in'*: persons with whom child may leave facility; 
; rtivities child may undertake without direct super- 
| vf tiotit what method of request may be used by school 
I «igt child for out-of-facilitv activities^ 


59% 


652 



*Hegion, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item. 
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— Assuring the absence of hazards to 
small children. 

"~ ^f!* 0 * 8 ' awareness of persons with whom 
child may leave facility! activities 
child may undertake without direct super- 
vision! and methods tc request out-of- 
facility activities. 

?! 7f t ?.^2 s ? a \ ce ? t ?f 8 » ws^in? the absence of hazards 
iL ? clude f *2 5? th 8tate 1968 standards. The 
requirement of fire extinguishers in family day care 
homes is probably not included in many local fire 
regulations for this setting and is not a state or 
federal requirement currently. The final two high 
non-compliance areas for Alaskan family day care homes 
(fenced play areas and written instructions about parent 
wishes) are not explicit in any current standards. 

In summary, Alaskan centers rank 2nd among the four 
states in Region X in terms of compliance with the pro- 
5ff??K 197 2 £e S e J al JfJSPirements pertaining to physical 
health and safety, while Alaska •s family day care 
homes rank 4th. 

Ensuring the continuing develo pment of children and 
continuity with Kama/ Jl* JSF^S 

nine ox tne 13 requirements related to child develop- 
ment, and family day care homes were out of compliance 
in eight areas. Those items that were most highly 
out of compliance are: 

— Children not kept in day care longer than 
necessary. * 

— Written plan or schedule of daily activities** 

— Evidence of capability to carry out plan.** 

— Access to safe outdoor play areas.* 



♦Family day care homes in non-compliance/applicable 
only to this type facility. 

"Both centers and family day care homes in non- 
compliance. 
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TABLE 3.21 
ALASKA CENTER ft FAMILY DAY CARE BOMS 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



XX. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN ft CONTINUITY OF HONE 







High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


- 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-17) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n*23) 


• 1 
» I 

• 1 


I.C.I Children are not kept in day care longer than 
is necessary — a child does not remain in care more 
than time parent is at and traveling to and from 
work, except in emergencies . 






% 1 


l.D.l There is a written plan or schedule of daily 
A*f»iu4 cioo fa* AA£h child or erouo of children with 
similar developmental needs. 


VeJstl 


96% 

i 


MM t 


i.p.2 There la evidence of capability to carry out 
dally plan, Including availability of materials & 
equipment suitable to developmental stage of child. 


65Z 

8 


68 

91% i 

s 




I.D.5 There Is access to safe outdoor play areas. 


€8 


j 

1 


- 




292 

s 


52% 

s 1 


- 


| i.e.1 At time of enrollment ft after , as needed, op* 
orator dlecusses with each parent the child's 
habits, activities, & schedules at home or in school 
and parent 's concerns about his further development* 


77f 


ZD* ! 


— 


1 T.E.2 Parents are encouraged to visit facility to 
observe and participate In care of their children. 
Operator Is responsible for contacting parents to 

1 exchange information concerning the child. 


68 

J»"Ts* 


68 

«JcVA> 


• 
• 

• 


I i.e. ,4 Each child's cultural & ethnic background ft 
1 primary language respected by caregivers. Whenever 
1 possible, careglvera are able to apeak the primary 
1 language of each child. 


59Z 


1 

77% ; 

« 


• 

• 

AMI 


free CaWamI 4 m t4 aA a< Maw *.f, slACAJBAAfc Of 

1 a t&l a SCnOOJl IS uociEieu oc »»y case r* nwoww, ** w w * 

1 school-age child. Communication between school and 
I caregivers takes place in emergencies & other in* 
I stances when child's total development can be en- 


532 


« 

392 




1 hSUX Each dft y Cttre 'oolllty serving 15 or more 
1 children has a policy advisory council, at least 
I 50% of which must be parents of the children 
I served* 


tSp 

571 





9 
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TABLE 3.21 
ALASKA CENTER 6 FAMILY DAY CARE BOMB 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



II. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OP 
CHILDREN & CONTINUITY OP HOME, CCttt. 





• 


High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 




1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-17) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-23? 


- 


1*0*2 The policy advisory council shall approve 
project grant applications Cor Federal operating 
funds before submission. 

• 


68 

20Z 












- 








- 








- 
















— 
















MB 









ERJ.C 
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Operator discusses with parents child's habits* 
activities* schedules end development.* 

— Bach child's cultural and ethnic background 
respected) primary language spoken by care- 
giver whenever possible.*** 

— School ie notified cf day care placement. 
Communication between schcel anc caregiver 
in emergencies end when concerning child's 
total development.* 

— Facility with 15 or more children have parent 
advisory council.* 

As di^wursed in the regional profile, few state standards 
deal extensively with programmatic aspects of child care. 
A3 so, the 1966 FDCP do not specify indices by which to 
measure compliance with developmental objectives. Thus* 
the lack of compliance in sore cf these areas is diffi- 
cult to interpret. Of the nine areas with which Alaskan 
centers are rot in compliance* none except the require- 
ment for access to safe outdoor play areas is explicitly 
covered in either the state or 1968 standards. The 
same is true with eight areas of high non-compliance 
of family day care homes. 

Alaskan centers rank 3rd among the Region X states ir. 
terms of compliance with the 1972 FDCR standards related 
to development, while the homes rank 4th in these areas. 

Ensuring adequate nutrition and child health. Centers 
failed to comply in six of the ?4 areas or this category. 
Fondly day care homes were out of compliance in seven 
areas. The highest level cf non-compliance was with 
criteria related to emergency planning for both centers 
and family day care homes: 

— Seventy-one percent of the centers and 87% 
of the family day care homes had no written 
evacuation plan and/or did not conduct 
evacuation drills. 



*Centers in non-compliance/applicable only to this 
type facility. 

**Family day care homes in non-compliance/applicable 
only to this type facility. 

***Both centers and family day care homes in non- 
compliance. 
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TABLE 3.22 
ALASKA CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



XII. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION 6 HEALTH 



1972 FDCR Items 


High Non-Compliance 
Item* by Facility Type 


Centers 
(n«l7) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-23) 


I.F.3 Infants are provided a crib or other safe & 
suitable place. Not left in crib without adult con* 
tact for long periods. 


68 

29% # 

sp 


68 
S 


I.e. 2 At least one nutritious meal offered if child 
in care 5 hours; 2 meals If, 9 hours. Snack between 
lunch & breakfast, and lunch & dinner. 


Sp 


22% 

Sp 


l.tf.3 Food Is not used as a punishment or reward. 
Children are encouraged but not forced to eat. 






T.H.3 Clean-up & dishwashing practices assure that 
cooking, serving & eating utensils are clean and 
sanitary. 


s 


S 


l.»».l Written & posted plan for evacuation In case 
of fire or other disaster; caregivers aware of plan 
and drills given once a year. 


m 


87% 


ImU2 First aid treatment chart conspicuously 
posted. At least one person present understands 
techniques, in larger facilities, 1 caregiver per 
30 children has knowledge of techniques. 


68p 

65% 


68p 

92% 


I. J. A Planned source of emergency care — hospital 
emergency room or other — known to caregivers and 
acceptable to parents. 


68p 
S 


68p 

87% 


1.J.6 In family day care home, second adult Is 
readily available to be summoned to assist in any 
emergency. 


NA 


68 

22% 

S 


1.J...7 Every facility includes a place where an ill 
or injured child can rest or play quietly apart 
from other children yet under adult supervision. 


68 

S 


68 

26% # 

s 



*Reglon, as a whole, in compliance with 1972* FDCR Item. 
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TABLE 3*22 
ALASKA CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



III. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION 6 HEALTH, Cont. 





High Noncompliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FbCR Items 


Centers 
(n-17) 


Fatal lv Dav 

STwaftM^jkjf a#fpjr 

Care Homes 
(n»23i 


»»>'»& \'o medicines or drugs administered to any 
child except with written permission of parent* 
All medicines or drugs clearly labeled and safely 
stored. 




23%* 

e» & ww 


1 .0.2 Caregivers who have Illness that may pose a 
threat to children should be relieved & adequate sub- 
stitute arrangements made In advance* 


29% 















































*!'.egion, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item* 
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— First aid treatment charts/kits and knowledge 
able personnel in such techniques were lack- 
ing in 65% of the centers and 91% of the 
family day care homes. 

— Eighty-seven percent of the family day care 
home operators had not planned with parents 
for an acceptable source of emergency medical 
treatment. 

These areas of compliance are covered by 1968 FDCR and 
partially covered by the state* s own codes. 

In these areas * Alaskan centers rank 3rd among states 
in the region and 3rd in the region for family day 
care home compliance. 

Ensuring staff accountability* adequacy and competence . 
Centers failed to meet 10 of the 27 criteria included 
in this category. Thirty percent or less of the centers 
were out of compliance in four areas; and one area 
(provide a formal, written grievance procedure to 
parents) is the responsibility of the adminstering 
agency. Family day care homes were out of compliance 
on 12 of the items. The nine areas in which facilities 
had the highest non-compliance ratings include: 

— Staff/child ratios** 

— Caregiver must be 18 years of age* 

— Ability to recognize and act against hazards*** 

— willingness to increase skills*** 

— willingness to provide information regarding 
goals , policies and content of program; counsel 
parents regarding appropriateness of facility 
for their child* 

— Rave on file names and addresses of persons 
authorized to take child from facility** 



♦Center a in non-compliance 

**Family day care homes in non-compliance 

***Both centers and family day care homes in 
non-compliance 
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TABLE 3.23 

ALASKA CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME ArtFVJ .,.„., » m c 

COMPLIANCE TABLE BEST COPY AMIABLE 

XV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 



1972 FDCR Item 


High Noa-C 
"tarns bv Fac 

Centers 
« n*17; 


iompllance 
Hity Type 

family „ay 
Care .omes 
fn«23; 


:.L.l Family dav c».re home staff/child ratios. 


ISA 


68p 

48% 

Sp 


*.lt,2 emulations cor.cemi.ia number of caregivers 
on duty at a given time* regardless of number of 
volunteers. 


68p 

27% 

Sp 


NA 


r.M.l Each caregiver must be 18 years of age and 
*cle to re. id and write. 


53% 




.. .'«d caregiver should be able to recognize and 
act agalrst hazards to physical safety. 


68 


68 

52% 


ness to i. crease skills and competence through ex- 
perience, trailing, and supervision. 


68p 

88% 


68p 

35% 


" ti -; n 3 {< Operator roust maintain adequate erxollme:;t , 
atte^d^nce, financial, and related records. 


Sp 


86% 

SP 


i.K.le Operator is willing to inform parents and 
other interested persons about goals, policies, and 
cor.tenL of day care program which he or she 
operates. 


68 

m 




7.P.1 ao discrimination among children or families 
o:*. the b-isie of race, color, creed, religion, man* 
tal status, or age of parents, sex, or rational 
oripii*.. 


68 

20% # 




.r.2 voilf, policies, ..nd Activities of prostam 
pre /eV ted and explained to parents at time of en- 
rollment. Parents counseled regarding appropriate- 
ness of dv care facility for iheir child. 


68 

55% 


68 ; 

26£ 



ERIC 



*>:e»ioii, a whole, in compliance wirn 1972 : X* •■" item. 
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BEST COPY MMLABiE 



TABLE 3 • 2 3 
ALASKA CENTER & FAMILY DAY CAKE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 

IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 
adequacy ft rftMpgraflfg , r™+ 



High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 



Centers 
'-.•I 7"; 



Family Da; 
Care Homes 
^n-23, 



• .p. 3 « clearly stated, written procedure developed 
►*v <admi-.l3:erin"g agency by which a parent may take 
•^rievarces to that ager.c> is presented and ex- 
plained to each parent. 



100% 



100% 



,r.4i Operator r.as on file child's full le&al 
ve, birthdate, a«d current address, and his pre- 
f erred anie(s». 

I'.yn Operator has on file name and addresses of 
ptre.t 'or guardian) and of any other person or 
.^e c. responsible for care of the child. 



415 



23r 



.P.4d Operator ties on file names aud addresses 
oi persons authorized to take the child from the 
di\ eve facility. 

-J.JLS Operator has on file names, addresses, and 
^ele?;-one numbers of persons who can assume respon- 
sibility for the child if, i- an emergency, the 
pareat(s) cannot be reached. 

,r>.y t operator has or file <**-atemenc of any health 68p 
. J oYtier special problems of child or family whicr. 
might affect his attendance or participation, 
-.itne 5* number of child's regular source of health 
c are. 

,p.4g notations of communication with parents 
, co-it significant health a\J behavioral problems, 



50% 



50% 



87! 
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— Have on file names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of persons to assume responsibility 
if parent cannot be reached** 

— Have on file a statement of health or other 
problems of child or family. Name and number 
of child 's regular source of health care** 

— Notations of communication with parents** 

Two of the requirements (ratios and minimum age) as 
prescribed in state's codes differ from the 1968 and 1972 
PDC requirements. The records requirements are partially 
covered in the state standards. The requirements to 
increase skills and counsel parents are not included in 
either the current state or federal codes. 

Alaskan centers rank 4th among the states in Region X 
in compliance in this area. Family day care homes 
rank 3rd. 



3.6.2 Idaho . 

Ensuring child's physical safety * Idaho centers did 
not comply with six of the 19 criteria in this category; 
family day care homes were out of compliance with seven 
of the items. The four items that were out of compliance 
most frequently are: 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting.*** 

— Assessment of lead content in the child 
care facility.*** 

— Assuring absence of hazards to small 
children.** 

— Operators' awareness of persons with whom 
child may leave facility? activities 

child may undertake without direct supervision* 



♦Centers in non-compliance 

**Pamily day care homes in non-compliance 

***Both centers and family day care homes in 
non-ccmpl iance 
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TABLE 3.24 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



I. ENSURING CHILD'S PHYSICAL SAFETY 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-15) 


r BiuLJLy uay 

Care Homes 
(n«28) 


1.B.2 No highly flammable furnishings or decora- 
tions used. Flammable materials & potential poi- 
sons in storage accessible only to authorized 
persons . 




2I%* 


I.B.3 An approved, working fire extinguisher avail- 
able and emergency lighting available in case of 
power failure. 


m 


75% 

Sp 


I.E. 5 Outdoor play areas fenced from unsafe areas. 
Children under 10: no ponds or swimming areas 
without supervision. 


33% 

Sp 


36% 

s 


I.B.7 Paint coatings evaluated to assure absence 
of lead on premises where care is provided 
children under age 6. 


67% 


67% 


1.1.1 Day care activifies and premises do not 
expose children to hazardous situations per age 
of child. 


27% 

s 


43% 

s 


I.K.I Daily attendance records kept and all 
absences discussed with parents. 


27%* 


39% 


I.K.2 Operator is aware of parents' wishes concern- 
ing: persons with whom child may leave facility; 
activities child may undertake without direct super- 
vision; what method of request may be used by school 
age child for out-of-facility activities. 


47% 

1 1 to 


50% 















★Region, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item. 
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and methods to request out-of- 
facility activities.*** 

Assuring the absence of hazards is, of course, implicit 
in both the currently enforced state and federal codes. 
Neither standard, however, specifically requires fire 
extinguishers, emergency lighting, or the evaluation of 
lead content in paint; nor do the current standards 
require written records which 1972 FDCR would make 
necessary. 

Idaho centers rank 4th among the states in this 
region in complying with these requirements and its 
family day care homes rank 3rd. 

Ensuring continuing development of children and continu- 
ity with home . Of the 13 areas of compliance in this 
category, centers were out of compliance in eight, and 
family day care homes, seven. The seven areas in which 
these facilities scored the highest non-compliance 
ratings are: 

— Children not kept in day care longer than 
necessary.** 

— written plan or schedule of daily activities.*** 

— Evidence of capability to carry out plan.*** 

— Operator discusses with parents child's 
habits, activities, schedule and development.* 

— Each child's cultural and ethnic background 
respected. Primary language spoken by care- 
giver whenever possible.*** 

— School is notified of day care placement. 
Communication between school and caregiver 
in emergencies and when concerning child's 
total development.*** 

— Facilities with 15 or more children have a 
parent advisory council.* 



♦Centers in non-compliance/applicable only to 
centers. 

**Family day care homes in non-compliance. 

***Both centers and family day care homes in 
non-compliance • 
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TABLE 3.25 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 

II. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN & CONTINUITY OF HOME 



1972 FDCR Item 

;.C.l Children are not kept in day care longer 
T^Tis necessary — a child does not remain in 
care .nore than time parent is at and traveling to 
:-.d from work, except in emergencies. 

t -.l There is a written plan or schedule of 
daily" activities for each child or group of 
children with similar developmental needs. 

. 7., ere is evidence of capability to carry out 
dairy" plan, including availability of materials 
ar.d equipment suitable to developmental stage of 

cnilv-*. 



High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Tv gg_ 
Family cay 
Centers 1 Care Homes 
fn-15) I (n-281 



36% 



96% 



68 



53% 



96% 



.3.5 There is access to safe outdoor play areas. 



68 



S 



33% 



36% 



; r i Mt t i m e of enrollment & after, as needed, 
T^Sator discusses with each parent the child s 
habits, activities, * schedules at home or in 
school and parent's concerns about his further 
development. - 
\ r •> parents are encouraged to visit facility to 
^DtSve and participate in care of their children. 
Operator is responsible for contacting parents to 
exchaage information concerning the child. 

,£,. Each child's cultural S. ethnic background 
cTrimarv language respected by caregivers. When- 
ever possible, caregivers are able to speak and 
understand the primary language of each child. 

T.E.5 School is notified of day care placement of 
"^hoSl-ace child. Communication between school and 
caregivers takes place in emergencies & other in- 
stances wnen child's total development can be en- 
hanced. 

..o.l s.ac:i dav care facility serving 15 or more 
"cTTidrc^ has a' policy advisory council, at least 
>l« v>! w»-ich must be parents of tne cuildrei 

•;cr' '•<!. 



68 



68 



73% 



50* 



k 



53% 



68p 



85% 
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None of these requirements are currently incorporated 
in either the state codes or 1968 PDCR. Idaho s 
centers rank 4th in the region in complying with these 
requirements. Family day care homes rank 3rd in 
compliance. 

Ensuring adequate nutrition and child health. Centers 
are out of compliance in seven of the 24 criteria that 
are included in this category? and family day care homes 
fail to meet eight of the requirements. These day care 
facilities most frequently failed to comply in the 
following areas*. 

— one meal per five hours of care; two meals per 
nine hours or longer ; snacks between breakfast 
and lunch, and lunch and dinner.** 

— Written and posted evacuation plan; drills at 
least annually.*** 

— First aid treatment chart and knowledgeable 
personnel in such techniques.*** 

— Planned source of emergency care acceptable to 
parents.** 

— Administering agency has written evidence that 
caregivers are free from TB and other 
communicable diseases.** 

Emergency planning needs tc be stressed in this state. 
Most of the high non-comp.Uance items are fully covered 
under both the state and j.968 federal codes. Centers 
rank 4th among the states in the region in this area; 
family day care homes rank 3rd 

Ensuring staff account ability , adegueev.and competence . 
bl the h specific criteria in this category, centers 
failed to meet 10 and family day care hf^ were out of 
compliance with 13 of the items. The 11 most frequently 
unmet criteria are: 

— Required number of caregiver hours, 
excluding volunteers.* 



♦Centers in non-compliance. 
**Family day care homes in non-compliance. 

***Both centers and family day care homes in 
non-compliance • 
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TABLE 3.26 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



XXX. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION & HEALTH 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-15) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
<n«28) 


I.G.2 At least one nutritious meal offered If child 
in care S hours; 2 meals if, 9 hours. Snack between 
lunch & breakfast, and lunch & dinner. 


33% 

sp 


50% 


I.H.I Food and beverages are obtained from 
sources complying with local, state, and federal 
codes. 


33% 




I.J.I Written and posted ©lan for evacuation in 
case of fire or other disaster; caregivers aware 
of plan and drills given once a year. 


73% 


93% 


I. J. 2 Telephone on premises and Immediately access* 
ible. Emergency numbers are conspicuously posted 
or adjacent to phone. 


27% # 


21% 


I«,J.3 First aid treatment chart conspicuous lv 
posted. At least one person present understands 
techniques. In larger facilities, 1 caregiver per 
30 children has knowledge of techniques. 


68p 

87% 

Sp 


6Sp 

96% 

Sp 


I. J. 4 Planned source of emergency medical care — 
hospital emergency room or other known to care* 
givers and acceptable to parents. 


*8p 

s 


68p 

82% 

s 


I.J. 6 In family day care home, second adult is 
readily available to be summoned to assist in 
any emergency. 


NA 


68 

25% 

s 


I r J.7 Every facility Includes a olace where an ill 
or injured child can rest or play quietly apart from 
other children yet under adult supervision. 


68 

s 


68 

22%* 

s 


1.0.1 Administering agency has written evidence, all 
who come in contact with children are free of TB, 
syphilis and other communicable disease. 


68 


68 

79% # 



*Region, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item. 
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TABLE 3.26 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



III. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION & HEALTH, Cont. 



1962 FDCR Items 


High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


Centers 
(n-15) 


Fjuni Iv Dav 

Care Homes 
(n»28) 


1.0.2 Caregivers who have illness that may pose 
a threat to children should be relieved & adequate 
substitute arrangements made in advance. 


33% 
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— Evidence that each caregiver meets the 
health requirements specified in 1.0. 
(TB tests, etc.)*** "~* 

— Ability to recognize and act against 
hazards. 

— Caregivers* willingness to increase skills.*** 

— Maintaining adequate enrollment, attendance, 
financial and related records.** 

— Willingness to inform parents about goals, 
policies, and content of day care program.* 

— Such goals, policies, and activities 
explained; parents are counseled regarding 
appropriateness of day care facility for 
their child.* 

— Have on file names and addresses of 
persons authorized to take the child 
from the facility.*** 

— Have on file names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of persons to assume responsibility 
if parent (8) cannot be reached.** 

— Have on file a statement of health or other 
problems of child or family. Name and number 
of child* s regular source of health care.** 

— Notations of communications with parents.*** 

Staff/child ratios do not conform exactly to the 
proposed 1972 ratios. None of the other areas of high 
non-compliance in Idaho are included in their state 
standards. In the area of staff adequacy compliance, 
Idaho's centers rank 4th and its family day care 
home 8 rank 4th. 



♦Centers in non-compliance. 

**Family day care homes in non-compliance. 

***Both centers and family day care homes in 
non-compliance . 
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TABLE 3.27 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 
ADEQUACY & COMPETENCE 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-15) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-28) 


1*1.1 Family dav care home staff /child ratios 


NA 


68p 

25% 

Sp 


I*L*2 Regulations concerning number of caregivers 
on duty at a given time, regardless of number of 
volunteers* 


68p 

53% 

Sp 


NA 


I*M.*.l Each caregiver must be 18 years of age and 
able to read and write* 


27% 




i.m.j sacn caregiver muse oe aoie co provxae evi- 
dence that he or she meets the health requirements 
specified in I.O.: Free of TB, syphilis, etc. 


lift? 


68p 

70?* 


I.M.4.d Caregiver should be able to recognise and 
act against hazards to physical safety. 


68 

53% 

Sp 


68 

75% 

Sp 


x*r** < +^ carexxvor snouxu possess vapac&wjf aiiii 
willingness to Increase skills and competence 
through experience! training, and supervision* 


68p 

87% 


68p 


t s ik OoprAtor mu&fc maintain adeauate enrollment* 
attendance, financial, and related records. 


Sp 


79% 

Sp 


t w 1a An^r a 4 a *»4 114 ti0 t*o 4_tif ara narenta and 

&*£** ACS vPCrowvI XS WlJk*ii*S v«J pat cuwa auu 

other interested persons aHnuf goals, poises, and 
content of day care program which he or she 
operates. 


68 

67% 


68 

• 

Sp 


I.P.I No discrimination among children or families 
on the basis of race, color, creed, religion, mari- 
tal status, or age of parents, sex, or nations 
origin. 


68 


68 

32% # 



♦Region, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item. 
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TABUS 3.27 
IDAHO CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 



1Q79 FT\P1* T earn a 


High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


Centers 
(n-15) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n»28) 


I. P. 2 Goals, policies, and activities of program 
presented and explained to parents at time of en- 
rollment. Parents counseled regarding appropriate- 
ness of day care facility for their child. 


68 

73% 


68 

Sp 


I. P. 3 A clearly stated, written procedure developed 
by administering agency by which a parent may take 
grievances to that agency is presented and ex- 
plained to each parent. 


100% 


100% 


I.P.4a Operator has on file child's full legal 
name, blrthd&te, and current address , and his 
preferred name(s). 


68p 
S 


68p 

29% 

s 


I. P. 4b Operator has on file name and addresses of 
parent (or guardian) and of any other person or 
agency responsible for care of the child. 


68p 

S 


68p 
24% # 

s 


I. P. Ad Operator has on file names and addresses of 
person authorized to take the child from the day 
care facility. 


40% 


56% 


I.P.4e Operator has on file names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of persons who can assume re- 
sponsibility tot the child if, in an emergency, 
the parent (s) cannoc be reached. 




m 

Sp 


I.P.4f Operator has on file statement of any health 
and other special problems of child or family which 
might affect his attendance or participation. Name 
and number of child's regular source of health care. 


68p 
Sp 


52% 


I.P.Ar Notations of communication with parents 
about significant health and behavioral problems. 


m 


57% 









• 



0 
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♦Region, as a whole, in compliance with FOCR item. 
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3.6.3 Oregon 



Ensuring child's physical safety . Oregon centers 
failed to meet seven of the 19 criteria related to physical 
safety. Family day care homes did not comply with six 
of the items. Except for the 35 square foot space 
requirement per child— which 38% of the centers did not 
meet, the non-compliance items are the same for both 
center and home facilities. 

— No flammable furnishings or decorations 
used; flammable materials and potential 
poisons safely stored. 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting. 

— Fenced outdoor play areas; no swimming areas 
without supervision when children under age 
of 10 are in care. 

— Assessment of lead content in child care 
facilities. 

— Assuring absence of hazards to small 
children . 

— Operators' awareness of persons with whom 
child may leave facility; activities 
child may undertake without direct super- 
vision; and methods to request out-of- 
facility activities. 

Oregon's state codes partially cover the first and third 
items in this category. "Assuring absence of hazards" 
is, of course, implied in both the state and 1968 FDC 
requirements. Otherwise, these criteria are not 
specifically defined in either set of standards. 
Oregon's centers rank 4th in the region in complying 
with these criteria. Family day care homes rank 2nd. 

Ensuring the continuing development of c hildren and 
continuity with home . Of the ii criteria defining this 
category , Oregon centers and family day care homes did 
not comply in seven areas. Only family day care homes 
(31%) failed to comply with the item regarding length 
of time in care. Only centers (67») did not meet the 
criterion requiring a parent advisory council when 
enrolling 15 or more children, since this is not 
mandatory under 1968 FDCR unless 40 or more children 
are enrolled. 
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TABLE 3.28 
OREGON CENTER 6 FAMILY DAY CARE ROME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



I • ENSURING CHILD'S PHYSICAL SAFETY 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FLCk Item 


Centers 
(n-lC> 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
<n«?6) 


,»B»2 "o highly flammable furnishings or decora- 
tions used. Vlatranable materials and potential 
poisons in storage accessible only to authorised 

jraXr Swilcf e 


31%* 


20% # 


I. .3 An approved, working fire extinguisher 
available and emergency lighting available in case 
of power failures 


25% 

So 


73% 


I. B. 5 Outdoor olav areas fenced from unsafe areas. 
Children tnder 10: no ponds or swimming areas 
without supervision* 


25% 

s 


12% 


v T fef T ' : Paint coatings evaluated to assure absence 
of lead on premises where care is provided chil- 
dren under a? a i. 


50% 


73% 


*.tt.i. 35 sQuare feet indoor space per c.*ild. ex- 
clusive of halls, bathrooms, etc.; or limited indoor 
space offset by outdoor space if shelter and climate 

normally cuuJuctad indoors. 


38% 

s 




i ^ii Dav care activities and premise* do not 
expose children to hazardous situations, per age 
cf child. 


25% 

s 


52% 


• .r .2 Operator aware of parents 1 wishes concerning: 
persons with whom child may leave facility; activi- 
ties cl.lld may undertake without direct supervision; 
what method of request may be used by school-age 
cniia tor out-or*taciiity activities* 


ma 


20% 















•Region, as a whole , in compliance with FDCR item. 
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The other areas in which both types of facilities failed 
to comply are: 

— Written plan or schedule of daily activities. 

— Evidence of capability to carry out plan. 

— Access to safe outdoor play areas.* 

— Operator discusses with parents child's habits, 
activities* schedules, and development. 

— Each child's cultural and ethnic background 
respected. Primacy language spoken by 
caregiver whenever possible. 

— School is notified of day care placement. 
Communication between school and caregiver 
in emergencies and when concerning child's 
total development. 

Five of the items are not covered by the state or 1968 
FDC requirements, to the degree of specificity described 
in 1972 FDCR. Oregon centers rank 1st among the states 
in this area of compliance, and 2nd for family day 
care home compliance. 

Ensuring adequate nutrition and child health . The two 
areas in which Oregon's centers did not comply are (a) 
having a written and posted evacuation plan and/or 
conduct of yearly evacuation drills (69%) t and (b) 
adequate substitute arrangements for ill staff members 
(44%) . Family day care homes failed to comply in six of 
the 24 areas: 

— One meal per five hours of care; two per fline 
hours or longer ? snacks between breajcxast ana 
lunch, and lunch and dinner. 

— Written and posted evacuation plan and/or 
yearly evacuation drills. 

— Telephone on premises and easily accessible 
emergency phone numbers. 

— Planned source of emergency medical care 
acceptable to parents. 

Isolation facilities for ill or injured 
children with adult supervision. 



♦Measured strictly by the presence or absence of fencing. 
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TABLE 3»29 
OREGON CENTER 6 FAMILY DAY CARS HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



XI. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN 6 CONTINUITY OF HOME 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Item 


Centers 
(n-16) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n«96> 


IffC.l Children are not kept In day care longer than 
necessary — a child does not remain in care more 
than time parent is at and traveling to and from 
worst, except xn wM»*ge»c*ii». 




31% 


I.D.I There is a written plan or schedule of 
daily activities for each child or group of 
children with similar developmental needs. 


25% 


97% 


I.D f 2 There is evidence of capability to carry out 
daily plan, including availability of materials 
and equipment suitable to developmental stage of 
child. 


38% 

s 


68 

59% 


T.D.5 There is access to safe outdoor play areas* 


68 

252 

s 


12% 


I.E.I At time of enrollment and after, as needed, 
operator discusses with each parent the child's 
habits, activities, and schedules at home or in 
school ana parent s concerns aoouc axa rurtncr 
development. 


69% 


20% 


I.E.4 Each child's cultural and ethnic background 
and primary language respected by caregivers* When- 
ever possible, caregivers are able to speak and 
understand the orlmarv language of each child. 


25% 


75% 


School is notified of day care placement of 
school-age child. Communication between school 
and caregivers takes place In emergencies and other 
instances when child's total development can be 

• • 


56% 


59% 


I.Q.I Each day care facility serving 15 or mo**e 
children has a policy advisory council, at least 
50% of which must be parents of the children 
served. 


68p 

67% 












TABLE 3.30 
OREGON CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



III. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION & HEALTH 







High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


mm 


1972 FDCR items 


Centers 
(n-16) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-96) 


• 

e> 

« 


I.G.2 At least one nutritious meal offered If child 
in care > hours; 2 meals If, 9 hours. Snack between 
lunch & breakfast, and lunch & dinner* 






• 


I.J.I Written and posted plan for evacuation in 
case of fire or other disaster: caregivers aware 
of plan and drills given one a year. 




7(12 




I. J. 2 Telephone on premises and immediately 
accessible. Emergency numbers are conspicuously 
posted or adjacent to phone. 






mm 


I.J.3 First aid treatment chart conspicuously 
posted. At least one persona present understands 
techniques. In larger facilities, 1 caregiver per 
30 children has knowledge of techniques. 


68p 
Sp 


68p 


mm 


I.J .4 Planned source of emergency medical care — 
hospital emergency room or other — know to care* 
givers and acceptable to parents. 


68p 
S 


68p 

27% 


- 


I.J.6 In family day care home, second adult Is 
readily available to be summoned to assist in any 
emergency. 


NA 


68 

m 


• 


1.0.2 Caregivers who have illness that may pose 
a threat to children should be relieved and adequate 
substitute arrangements made in advance. 






* 
• 

• 








«■» 
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TABUS 3*31 
OREGON CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 
ADEQUACY & COMPETENCE 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Item 


Centers 
(n-16) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-96) 


I.L.I Family day care hone staff/child ratios 




68p 

22% 


I.L.2 Regulations concerning number of caregivers 
on duty at a given tine, regardless of number of 
volunteers. 


68p 

33% 


NA 


y.ff ff l Each caregiver must be 18 years of age and 
able to read and write. 


38% 




I.M.4d Caregiver should be able to recognize and 
act against hazards to physical safety. 


68p 


68 

52% 


I.M.4e Caregiver should possess capacity and 
willingness to Increase skills and competence 
through experience, training and supervision. 


68p 

81% 


68p 

61% 


I.N. lb Operator must maintain adequate enrollment, 
attendance, financial, and related records. 




63% 


I.N.le Operator is willing to inform parents and 
other interested persons about goals, policies, 
and content of day care program which he or she 
operates. 


68 

25% 




I.P.2 Goals, policies, and activities of program 
presented and explained to parents at time of 
enrollment. Parents are counseled regarding appro- 
priateness of day care facility for their child* 


68 

69% 


68 

20% 


I.p.3 A clearly stated, written procedure developed 
by administering agency by which a parent may take 
grievances to that agency is presented and ex- 
plained to each parent. 


100% 


100% 
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TAB LE 3«31 
OREGON CENTER & FAMILY DAY CARE ROME 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY t 
ADEQUACY & COMPETENCE $ Cont. 
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Each item, except the need for evacuation plans and 
drills, is fully covered by Oregon state codes and 1968 
PDCR. Both Oregon centers and family day care homes 
rank first in the region on these criteria. 

Ensuring staff accountability . ad equacy, and competence. 
Discounting the requirement or having a Formal grievance 
procedure (which is the responsibility of the administer- 
ing agency to develop) , both centers and family day care 
homes were out of compliance in seven of the 27 areas 
included in this category. The five areas in which non- 
compliance was greatest are: 

— Ability to recognise and act against hazards.** 
willingness to increase skills.*** 

— Maintaining adequate enrollment, attendance, 
financial and related records.** 

— Program goals, policies and content explained 
and parents counseled regarding appropriate- 
ness of facility for their child.* 

— Notations of communications with parents. 

Only two of these requirements are currently covered 
under state and federal codes. Oregon ranks evenly 
with Washington in having the fewest criteria in this 
category unmet. Oregon's family day care homes rank 2nd. 



.4 Washington . 

Ensuring chil *** physical safety. Of the " items 
comprising this category, 20% or wore of the centers 
did not meet three; family day care homes, six. Four 
of the items were highly out of compliance* 

— The availability of fire extinguishers and 
emergency lighting.** 

— Assessment of lead content in child care 
facility.** 



♦Centers in non-compliance. 
**Pamily day care homes in non-compliance. 
***Both centers and family day care homes in non-compliance 
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TABLE 3.32 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



I. ENSURING CHILD'S PHYSICAL SAFETY 







High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 




1972 FDCR Item 


Centers 
(n-24) 


family Day 
Care Homes 
(n-129) 


• 

* 


I.B.3 An approved, working fire extinguisher Avail- 
able. Emergency lighting available in ease of a 
power failure. 


25% 

w& O* 

S 


68% 




I.B.S Outdoor play areas fenced from unsafe areas. 
Children under 10: no ponds or swimming areas 
without supervision. 


s 


22% 


1 


I.B.7 Paint coatings evaluated to assure absence 
of lead on premised where care is provided children 
under age 6. 






- 


I.I.I Day care activities and premised do not ex- 
pose children to hazardous situations per age of 
child. 






mm 


I.K.1 Daily attendance records kept and all ab- 
sences discussed with parents. 




Bp 


- 


I.K.2 Operator is aware of parents' wishes concern- 
ing: persona with whom child may leave facility; 
activities child may undertake without direct 
supervision; what method of request may be used by 
school-axe child for out-of-faeilitv activities. 


Sp 


001 

Sp 


• 








* 
* 
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— Assuring absence of hazards to smell 
children.** 

— Operators' awareness of persona with whom 
child may leave facility? activities 
child may undertake without direct super- 
vision; and methods to request out-of- 
facility activities.* 

1968 FDCR does not include specific items of physical 
plant and child safety; rather, they refer to "re- 
quirements of appropriate safety authorities." Both 
the state and federal codes , of course, intend that 
facilities shall be "free of hasards." There are 
no current requirements specifically detailing items 
one and three. On physical safety items, Washington 
ranks 1st among the centers and family day care homes 
in the region. 

Ensuring continuing development and co ntinuity with 

home . Centers railed to comply wita eight of tne 13 items 

in this category. Areas of highest non-compliance are: 

— Operator discusses with parents child's 
habits, activities, schedule, and development. 

— Facilities enrolling IS or more children have 
a parent advisory council. 

Family day care homes scored poorest on the following 
criteria t 

— Having a written plan or schedule of daily 
activities. 

— Evidence of capability to carry out plan. 

— Child's cultural and ethnic background 
respected; caregiver able to speak primary 
language whenever possible. 

— School is notified of day care placement. 
Communication between school and caregiver 
in emergencies and when concerning child's 
total development. 

These areas of non-compliance are not specifically 

outlined in Washington's codes, and/or have been 

altered considerably in the 1972 FDCR (e.g., parent 

advisory council required by facilities enrolling 

15 or more children compared to the requirement 

for such councils in facilities with 40 or more children 

under 1968 FDCR). Washington centers rank 2nd in 
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TABLE 3.33 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



II. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN & CONTINUITY OF HOME 







High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


- 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
fn«129> 


• 

m 


I.D.I There la a written plan or schedule of 
daily activities for each child or group of 
children with similar developmental needs. 


21% 


92% 


m 


I t D.2 There is evidence of capability to carry 
out daily plan, Including availability of materials 
and equipment suitable to developmental stage of 
child. 


25% 

Sp 


71% 

S 




I, f p>4 Infants and toddlers allowed (under super- 
vision) to move about freely and to explore sur- 
roundings for substantial periods of each day.* 


00* 


See 

D18CU8810I 




I.D.5 There is access to safe outdoor play areas. 


68 
S 


22% 

s 


to 


I.E.I At time of enrollment and after* as needed, 
operator discusses with each parent the child's 
habits, activities, and schedules at home or in 
school and parent's concerns about his further 
development. 




26% 


- 


I.fi.2 Parents encouraged to visit facility to ob- 
serve and participate in care of their children. 
Operator is responsible for contacting parents 
to exchange Information concerning the child. 


68 


68 

33% 


mm 

* » 
• 


I.E. 4 Each child's cultural and ethnic background 
and primary language respected by caregivers. When- 
ever possible, caregivers are able to speak and 
understand the primary language of each child. 




/Da 


• 
» 


I.E. 5 School is notified of day care placement of 
school-age child. Communication between school and 
cfegivars takes place in emergencies and other 
instances when child's total development can be 
enhanced. 


25% 


44% 




I.Q.I Each day care facility serving 15 or more 
children has a policy advisory council, at least 
507. of which must be parents of the children 
served. 


68p 

68% 





*n-7 centers 
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TABLE 3. 33 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CAKE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



XI. ENSURING CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN & CONTINUITY OF HOME, Cont. 







High Noa»Compllanoe 
Items by Facility Type 


_ 


1972 FDCR Items 


Centers 
(n-24) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
<n»129> 


- 


I.Q.2 The policy advisory council shall approve 
project grant applications for Federal operating 
ft mil a before submission. 


68 

22X» 




_ 








- 


> 






mm 








mm 









































♦Region, as a whole, in compliance with FDCR item* 



compliance with the group of criteria and let in 
family day care home compliance. 

Ensuring adequate nutrition and child health . Twenty 
percent or more Washington centere tailed to meet 
eight of those 24 criteria. However , only one item 
was highly out of compliance— having fire extinguishers 
and conducting evacuation drills. This requirement is 
fully covered under the state's own codes. 

Family day care homes did not comply with six of the 
criteria in this category. The three items which were 
unmet most frequently aret 

— written and posted evacuation plan* annual 
drills. 

— First aid treatment chart and knowledge of 
techniques . 

— Planned source of emergency medical care 
acceptable to parents. 

Each of tnee* items is provided for in the current 
state and/or federal codes. Washington and family day 
care homes rank 2nd in compliance with these require- 
ments . 

Ensuring staff accountability, adequacy, and competence . 
Both centers and family day care homes were out of 
compliance with eight of the 27 items in this category. 
The three areas in which centers had the highest non- 
compliance scores aret 

— Caregiver must be 18 years old ; able to 
read and 1 write. 

— Willingness to increase skills. 

— Goals, policies and activities explained and 
parents counseled regarding the appropriate- 
ness of the day care facility for their 
child. 

Family day care homes were weakest in the following 
area 8 : 

— Ability to recognize and act against hazards. 

— Maintaining adequate enrollment, attendance, 
financial and related records. 
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TABLE 3.34 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CASE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



ERIC 



III. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION & HEALTH 



High Ncm-Cooipliaaoo 
Items by Facility Type 



1972 FDCR Item 



Centers 
(n»24) 



I.G.I If possible, information provided by par- 
ents as to child's eating habits » food preferences, 
or special needs should be considered* 



2sr 



I.G. 2 At least one nutritious meal offered is 
child is in care 5 hours; 2 veals lf» 9 hours. 
Snack between lunch & breakfast and lunch & dinner • 



252 



iE. 



I.e. 3 Food Is not used as a puniahnent or reward. 
Children ore encouraged bat not forced to *at. 



2SV 



;.C4 Infants are fed or supervised individually 
mid their diet is appropriate to their special 
developmental needs. 



25% # 



S 



I.H.I Food and beverages are obtained from sources 
complying with local, state, and federal codes. 



25% 



S 



fr. J.1 Written and posted plan for evacuation 
in case of fire or other disaster; caregivers 
aware of plan and drills given once a year. 



67% 



Sp 



I. J. 2 Telephone on premises and immediately 
accessible. Emergency numbers are conspicuously 
posted or adjacent to phone* 



I.J.S. First aid treatment chart conspicuously 
posted. At least one person present understands 
techniques. In larger facilities, 1 caregiver per 
30 children has knowledge of techniques. 



68p 



S 



29% 



i.J.4 Planned source of emergency care — hospital 
emergency room or other — known to caregivers and 
acceptable to parents. 



68p 



Is. 



Family Day 
Care Homes 



24% 



90% 



26% 



68p 



80% 



iE. 



68p 

«% 
.8 



♦Region, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item, 
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TABLE 3.34 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



III. ENSURING ADEQUATE NUTRITION & HEALTH r Cont. 







High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


- 


1972 FDCR Items 


Center* 
fn«24> 


Family Day 
Care Homes 


t 


a »ti .o mua&ciuBs or axngs aumiuxsce&eo to any 
child except with written permission of parent. 
All medicines or drugs clearly labeled and sto 
safely stored. 


Sp 


25%* 

So 


• 

* 


* .o>* caregivers who have illness that may pose 
a threat to children should be relieved and ade- 
quate substitute arrangements made in advance. 














- 








• 








- 








• 








* 

mm 








mm 
mm 









★Region, as a whole, in compliance with 1972 FDCR item. 
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— Notations of communication with parents. 

Washington standards allow 16-year-olds to provide care 
under the direct supervision of an adult* There is 
no state or federal code currently requiring (1) will- 
ingness to upgrade skills* (2) parent counseling, or 
(3) notations of parent communications. Other record 
keeping is required under this state's standards. 

Washington centers ranked first* along with Oregon* 
on items concerning staff accountability. Its fast-ily 
day care homes ranked 1st, also. 
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TABUS 3.35 

WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 

IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 
ADEQUACY & COMPETENCE 



1972 FX?> Item 
1. 1 ^ 1 Family day care home staff/child ratios 



I.L.2 :-.egulationa concerning number of caregivers 
on duty at a give time, regardless of number of 
volunteers* 



•j.K.l Each caregiver must be 18 years of age and 
able to read and write. 



High Non-Compliance 
Items by Fa cility Type 

Family Day 
Centers | Care Homes 
fo»24) I (n°129) 

68p 



36% 



fiFp 



33% 



Sp 



50% 



I.M.4d Caregiver should be able to recognise and 
act against hazards to physical safety. 



68 



I.M.4e Caregiver should possess capacity and 
willingness to increase skills and competence 
through experience, training, and supervision. 



21% 



Sp 



68p 



50% 



68 



8£ 



51% 



68p 



37% 



I.N.lb Operator must maintain adequate enroll- 
ment, attendance, financial, and related records. 



50% 



I t M.le Operator is willing to inform parents and 
other interested persons about goals, policies, 
and content of day care program which he or she 
operates. 

I.p«2 Goals, policies, and activities of program 
presented and explained to parents at time of en- 
rollment. Parents are counseled regarding appro- 
priateness of day care facility for their child. 

I.P.3 a clearly stated, written procedure developed 
by administering agency by which a parent may take 
grievances to that agency is presented and ex- 
plained to each parent. 



38% 



68 



96% 



26% 



100% 
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WASHINGTON CENTERS & FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 
COMPLIANCE TABLE 



IV. ENSURING STAFF ACCOUNTABILITY , 
ADEQUACY & COMPETENCE, Cont. 





High Non-Compliance 
Items by Facility Type 


1972 FDCR Item 


Centers 
fn-24) 


Family Day 
Care Homes 
fn«129> 


I.P.4d Operator has on file names and addresses 
of persons autorhlzed to take the child from the 
day care facility. 


S 


22% 

s 


1 I'P'frg Notations of communication with parents 
about significant health and behavioral problems. 


25% 


68% 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter has analyzed the current quality of federally 
supported day care services being provided in Region X. 
The basis of quality determination was the proposed 1972 
Federal Day Care Requirements. Because the 1972 FDCR are 
are more detailed than the 1968 requirements it was anti- 
cipated that there would be a high level of non-compliance 
with many of the items. A somewhat arbitrary figure of 
20% or more facilities out of compliance was used to indi- 
cate FDCR items which will require particular attention 
by administering agencies when implementing the 1972 
FDCR. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE ROLE OF STATES IN ASSURING 
QUALITY DAY CARS 



Within each of the Region X states , there is a dual 
licensing procedure for day caret state standards for 
the general public and Federal Day Care Requirements 
(FDCR) for federally funded children. The first section 
of this chapter presents the major points of each state's 
licensing standards compared to the proposed 1972 FDCR* 
The second section examines the proposed state standards 
for Washington and Oregon** For each section and state , 
the following code requirement areas are discussed i 

(a) in-home care (under the introduction for each state) , 
(I) staff competency , (c) program requirements, includ- 
ing an examination of staff /child ratios, (d) building 
and premises standards, and (e) other special components 
(i.e., parent participation, record keeping, etc.). 
These particular requirement areas are presented to 
illustrate the discrepancies and similarities between 
the state and federal standards* 

The third section is devoted to studying each state's 
administering agency practices. Of particular concern 
are: (a) the licensing and monitoring function, 

(b) planning and coordination, (c) arranging supportive 
services, (d) staff training, and (e) parent participation* 

Opinions of the licensing process, its administration, 
and value as viewed by center and day care home 
operators are presented in the fourth section* Matrices 
showing state vs. federal requirements are presented in 
Appendix A. 



♦Idaho instituted new standards in October, 1972, and 
these are incorporated in the first section. Alaska's 
revised standards are still formative in nature and 
therefore are not included. 



. 1 A COMPARISON OF STATF AND FEDERAL DAY CARE REQUIRE- 
MENTS XS; F.FGXG1J X 



Alt ska . 

The Alaska requirements apply tc both family day care 
homes and day care centers. Licensing is permanent 
but may be recked for cause. Lik* the 1966 FECP, there 
are no specific requirements for in-home care providers, 
except tc have c physical exar.iraticr. and tc be inter- 
viewed by Iced office staff if they are a non-relative. 
The state is formulating a plan tc improve in-home care 
and has requested authority to certify these providers 
(permissive) frr the general public. 



Staff Competency. Alaska's requirements for minimum aoe, 
education, anc physical health all are within the standards 
proposed in 1?72 FDCR with one exception. The federal 
provision fcr additional education or experience required 
of operators in centers caring for thirty or more children 
is not covered in this state's standards. Alaska does 
include, however, the additional requirement that all 
caregivers must provide character references. This 
rcint was recommended by many users and providers of day 
care in all fcur states in the region. 



rrograr regu-reirente including staff /child ratios . Pro- 
gram requirements in Alaska ccce are rather minimal 
compared to 1272 FDCR. They do encompass the need to 
allow children to express individual interests in addition 
to having group experiences, but emphasis seems to be 
placed on routlnizatlon of dally activities. 

The nutrition component specifically states the types 
and amounts of food to be served in order to provide 
one-third of a child's minimum dally requirements. There 
is also a dally health inspection of each child before he 
is allowed to enter the group; a requirement not specified 
in the federal standards. 

2 he state recommends that a staff ratio of It 5 be main- 
tained when children under three years old are cared fcr 
ar.3 further recommends that specific personnel be 
responsible for care of children under three. The 1966 
FDCP provider that the state standard for children under 
three years cf age be used where developed. Relative tc 
1972 FDCR, Alaska* 8 staff /child ratio requirements are 
more lenient regarding three year old children in centers. 
Although the state recommends a It 5 ratio for those less 



than three years of age, this would allow two children 
more per caregiver than POCR permits for the 0-18 
months category; and one more for the 19-54 months age 
group. The overall requirement also fails to comply 
with 1972 FDCF as far as care provided to children aged 
three to four and one-half years. In this case, Alaska* s 
standards permit more children per staff than it does 
within the younger age categories. 

In the family day care home setting, the Alaska code 
makes no age differentiation but does restrict the 
number of children in care by including the provider* s 
own children in the ratio. Unless the number of children 
under age three can be determined, no statement can be 
made regarding 3 972 FDCR compliance. 



Suilding and premises requirements . Alaska state standards 
for centers regarding the amount of space required per 
child is five square feet less than the comparaole 
federal requirement. This, of course, would have impli- 
cations on the number of children allowed in care. Other 
building and premises requirements are at least as 
specific in the Alaska code as in the 1972 FDCR. The 
federal requirement calling for fire extinguishers and 
evacuation drills may or may not be covered under the 
"state and local fire protection regulations" (to which 
child care facilities must conform according to the 
state's day care standard). 



Parent participation . The Alaska state requirements make 
no provision for formal parent involvement in day care 
facility planning, operation, or evaluation. 



Record keeping . Day care operators are required by 
Alaska law to maintain all of the FDCR-required records 
regarding vital statistics of the child, parent informa- 
tion, and whom to contact when parents cannot be reached. 
The requirement for health records varies from FDCR since 
an evaluation at time of enrollment and yearly thereafter 
for all age groups is mandatory, whereas 1972 FDCR would 
require six-month evaluations for children under three 
years of age. The state code makes no provision for 
dental records. 



Summary . Problem areas to be encountered in Alaska, if 
ana when 1972 FDCR becomes effective, will be the staff/ 
child ratio, amount of space per child, and staff compe- 
tency (in centers enrolling thirty or more children) • 
The combination of higher staff /child ratios and the 



increased space requirements would surely influence an 
operator's willingness to be federally certified. Many 
would probably prefer state licensing since 1972 FDCR 
compliance would increase their operational costs, as 
well as decrease income due to reduced tuition payments 
and the possible need to hire additional staff. 

The Greater Anchorage Area Borough also licenses day 
care centers. Their requirements do not relate to the 
developmental and educational components of the center 
but do cover all other aspects. 

A recent factor in Alaska licensing was the enactment 
of a Pre-elementary (Early Childhood) School Act. A 
pre-elementary school is defined as a program whose 
primary function is education for children of ages 
three to five years. Many licensed day care centers have 
declared themselves educational institutions and, thus, 
subject to the requirements of the act. This has limited 
the number of centers in which federally funded children 
can be placed. The primary difference between the pre- 
elementary school act and 1972 FDCR is the staff/child 
ratio. The pre-elementary school act requires only 
adequate staff with a minimum cf two "adults" per build- 
ing, including volunteers over nineteen years old or 
students in a training prccram who are over sixteen 
years old. 

With 1972 FDCR the necessity of formal parent involvement 
in center programming would have to be dealt with in this 
state. Also, the provision for biannual physical examina- 
tions of children under three is not covered in this 
state's requirements. 



4.1.2 Idaho . 

The Idaho requirements apply to family day care homes 
and day care centers (group day care homes are treated 
as centers). Licensing is for a period of me year, 
except for revocation for cause. Requirements for in- 
home care relate primarily to the relationship between 
parent and the provider, emergency situations, physical 
ability to handle the children in care, and the provision 
of alternate care. Idaho has a minimum age requirement 
of sixteen years old. The revised state standards were 
implemented on October 1, 1972. 



Staff competency . Idaho's standards make no mention of 

age, educational or experience of child care providers 

in any day care setting. A general statement that day care 
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parents be physically and mentally able to work with 
unrelated children is included in the state code. The 
thrust of its standard is aimed at the operator's 
ability to assure continuance of a program at a minimal 
level even during periods of reduced income. 

Program requirements including staff /child ratios . The 
state's program requirements apply primarily to centers 
only. For family day care homes, the only program-related 
standards relate to the provision of a variety of play 
materials and equipment with emphasis on materials to 
stimulate activity on the part of the child, rather than 
mechanical materials that suggest unimaginative use. 
The centers are to have planned , daily activities, 
although a written plan is not specified. Idaho's 
standards also allow routinized programming for both 
socialization and Individual activities. 

Nutrition, rest, and health components fall well within 
the 1972 FDCR. 

The state would have to considerably change its staff/ 
child ratios before reaching 1972 FDCR. Its 1:6 ratio 
requirement hardly complies with the federal's 1:3 for 
0-18 month eld infants. Furthermore, Idaho law (compared 
to 1972 FDCR) permits four additional children per care- 
giver for those aged 19 to 30 months, six extra for ages 
30 to 35 months, and three extra for ages 36 to 53 months. 

There are no specified ratio requirements for school-age 
children in this state. 



Building and premises requirements . As with Alaska, 
Idaho's state standard calls for less space per child 
(in centers) than does the proposed federal standard — 
25 vs. 35 square feet per child. Idaho's space re- 
quirements also specify the amount of outdoor space per 
child, by age groupings. 

The Idaho requirement for local fire department approval 
does not indicate whether fire extinguishers on the 
premises are required. There appears to be no provision 
for evacuation drills. 

Idaho's standards regarding sanitation are more definitive 
than 1972 FDCR. For example, the state requirement calls 
specifically for one toilet and washstand per fifteen 
children, whereas, the federal code states there shall be 
"adequate" toilets and handwashing facilities. Whether 
or not Idaho's 1:15 requirement is, in fact, "adequate" 
will depend primarily upon the judement of individual 
licensing workers. 



Parent participation . There is no state requirement 
regarding formal parent involvement in any of the day care 
settings. 



Record keeping. Except for having no requirements regarding 
health ana innoculation records, all other record-keeping 
standards set forth in the 1972 FDCR are met under Idaho's 
code. 



Summary . Idaho's state standards are grossly out of line 
as xar as staff/child ratios are concerned. There also 
may be problems in staff competency, given the incomplete- 
ness of the personnel qualification requirement. The 
space per chi'd standard (ten square feet less per child 
than stated in 1972 FDCR) may serve as a deterrent to 
center operators in seeking federal certification. This 
would most certainly be the case if coupled with the 
necessity to hire additional staff. Idaho will also have 
to up-grade its record keeping, and institute some 
mechanism to involve parents in day care activities. 



4.1.3 Oregon . 

Oregon statutes require state licensing of anyone who 
cares for five or more children. This, of course, 
basically limits licensing to group homes and day care 
centers. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, 
but may be revoked for cause at any time. 

The Oregon policies regarding in-home care are similar to 

1972 FOCR requirements. A significant difference is in 

age requirements. The emphasis in the Oregon policy is 

on the mental and emotional development and functioning 

of the caregiver. While not specifically stated, it is 

possible to be a caregiver and be under sixteen years 

old. The policies also limit the number of children to 

six, and specify factors of caregiver responsibility, 

including safety of the house itself and arranging for *; 

care in case of illness or emergency. 



Staff competency . Oregon's state standards make only a *-* 
broad statement that child care staff members must be of 
good character and have the ability tc work with children. 
There are no age, educational, or experience specifica- 
tions. Annual physical examinations, including TB tests, 
are required for all paid and volunteer staff. 
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Progrf requirements including staff /child ratios . The 
scope of program components is very limited* specifying 
only that suitable play materials be chosen for the age 
group of children in care. 

There are state requirements for "proper and adequate" 
nutrition (specifying lunch as well as morning and after- 
noon snacks) and a provision for "rest periods as needed* " 

This state also requires daily inspection of children 
before being allowed to join the group. Provisions for 
isolation and emergency care are made in the state's 
codes. 

Oregon would have tc institute massive up-grading of its 
It 10 staff /child ratio (see the discussion of Oregon's 
proposed day care standards revisions, page 4*18). By 
assuming that the center director must devote at least 
part of his time to administration, management, or 
other duties, Oregon requires a minimum of one assistant 
to the director for each ten children. There are no 
age groupings identified under current state codes which 
require special ratio considerations, except for the 
stipulation that children under two years of age are to 
be supervised by separate staff. Therefore, Oregon's 
own state requirements, as they are currently enforced, 
are far from meeting 1972 FDCP. for children up to four 
and one-half years old. After that age, the state is well 
within compliance, especially as far as school-age 
children are concerned. 



Building and premises requirements . Oregon's square 
feet per child requirement meets the federal standard. 
The requirement for state fire marshal approval does 
not indicate if having fire extinguishers is included in 
the requirements. There is no provision for the conduct 
of evacuation drills. Sanitation, safety, and comfort 
requirements are within the proposed federal standards. 



Parent participatio n. There is no state requirement for 
formal parent Involvement in day care operations in 
Oregon. 



Record keeping . All records required under 1972 FDCR are 
included in Oregon's standards. There is, however, no re- 
quirement for re-evaluating health and innoculation status 
every six months for children under three years old. 
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Summary . Meeting 1972 FDCR staff/child ratio requirements 
win be the main obstacle for providers in the group home 
and center settings. Again, operators' inability or 
unwillingness to incur the necessary additional expense 
to increase their staffs to meet FDCR standards may 
reduce the number of facilities available for care of 
federally supported children. Educational or work 
experience qualifications may have to be upgraded in 
centers with thirty or more children. The associated 
higher personnel costs may also prevent these operators 
from seeking federal certification. Formal parent 
involvement policies will need to be incorporated into 
Oregon's state licensing codes. 



4.1.4 Washington . 

Washington has the most detailed state requirements in 
the region. The majority of the requirements are highly 
specific, and apply to any person or organization 
offering day care to a group of children (in-home care 
excluded) . 

The in-home caregiver is specifically required to 
provide care equivalent in quality to that expected of a 
family day care mother. The provider must be at least 
eighteen, free of communicable diseases, and must 
furnish written evidence from a medical authority that 
she is in sufficient physical, emotional, and mental 
health to carry out the responsibilities of a day care 
provider. The standards call for the caregiver to 
provide appropriate activities for the children and to 
plan these activities with the parent. The state code 
also requires knowledge of basic first aid. 



Staff competency . The personnel statement pertains to 
caregivers in ail settings. The age requirements address 
center personnel, as do the educational and experience 
standards. All are within compliance of the 1972 FDCR. 
The state's TB test requirement (every two years) would 
not meet the federal standard requiring annual tests. 

r 

a* 

Program requirements including staff /child ratio . Wash- 
ington's standards' caii for a planned {though not written) , 
balanced program geared to the growth and developmental 
needs of children. Xt encompasses active/quiet, indoor/ 
outdoor, and group/individual activities, and components 
of nutrition, rest, and health— all as required by the 
federal standards. 
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The state's requirements regarding staff /child ratios 
for centers are far from 1972 FDCR compliance. The 
standard for infants allows two more children per 
caregiver than the federal requirement , and only includes 
infants to twelve months of age. Infants between twelve 
and eighteen months (as covered by FDCR) would be 
increased by four per caregiver. The staff /child ratio 
for children between the ages of 19 and 53 months exceeds 
compliance by three children per caregiver. The state 
provision for a It 10 ratio applies for each group of ten 
children or major portion thereof (defined as six or more 
children) . Thus, for the second group of 10 children on 
the premises, a ratio of 1:16 would be permis sable. This 
ratio is not applicable under federal standards until 
children reach nine years of age. 

Family and group day care homes would be out of compliance 
if two children under age two years are in care. 

The Washington statutes require that if a home is licensed 
for more than six children, the provider is required to 
have an assistant at least half of the time. Zf before 
and after school care is provided for periods not exceed- 
ing three hours, these children shall not be included in 
the quota of children permitted (as long as no more than 
ten children under the age of twelve are on the premises 
at any given time) . 



Building and premises requirements . Indoor space require- 
ments meet those proposed in ibii FDCR. in addition, 
there are outdoor space requirements. Evacuation drills 
are specified; and, as stated, may occur even more fre- 
quently than once a year. Fire extinguishers are also 
mandatory. Sanitation codes are very definitive; and, 
as in Idaho, even specify the ratio of toilets to child- 
ren. 



Parent participation . There is no provision for parent 
involvement . 



Record keeping . With the exception of updated health and 
innoculation records every six months for children less 
than 36 months old, Washington standards meet all of those 
specified in 1972 FDCR. 



Summary . Staff-to-child ratio requirements would provide 
the only difficulty to operators seeking federal certifi- 
cation in this state. (See discussion of Washington's 
proposed revised standards* page 4-13). 
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4.2 PROPOSED STATE LICENSING STANDARDS 



All four of the states have either proposed changes in 
their licensing regulations or have recently completed 
the revision process. Idaho instituted new standards 
that were effective in October, 19 7 2— these revised 
licensing codes were reviewed in the previous section. 
Alaska is planning for modifications in their licensing 
standards; however, they are not available for inclusion 
in this report. The Oregon and Washington revisions are 
discussed in this section 



4.2.1 Washington . 

The Washington Administrative Code (WAC 388-0049) requires 
the periodic review (at least every two years) of minimum 
licensing requirements. The review must be conducted in 
consultation with the Family and Children's Services/Day 
Care Advisory Committee of the Department of Social and 
Health Services and with representatives of the various 
types of agencies to be licensed. 

Though the draft proposal of the changes in minimum day 
care licensing requirements is presented in this section, 
it is possible that these changes will not be adopted in 
the form presented. ?c enable comparative analysis of 
the trends, areas similar to the earlier section will be 
detailed. 



Staff competency requirements . 

Proposed 



— The operator shall be 21 years of age. 

— The operator shall have necessary skills to 
administer center. 
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— The program supervisor shall be at least 
21 years of age. The program supervisor 
must have at least two years of experience 
in child care and 45 college quarter credits 
or equivalent in child growth and develop- 
ment. The director and "program supervisor 
can be one and the same person, if Qualified 
for both positions. 

— Child care workers shell bt 18 years of age. 

— Child care workers must be of good character 
and not have been convictec of an offense 
against children. 

— Child care workers shall be in good physical 
and mental health and shall be competent to 
deal with practical problems of child care. 

— Staff must pass physical exams. An FN or 
LPN is required whenever children under one 
year are in care. 

— In-service training program must exist to 
upgrade staff skills. 

Cnder the proposed standards, a center would be required 
to have as "program supervisor," a person with a minimum 
of two years' child care experience plus 45 college 
rjuarter credits (or equivalent) as opposed to the current 
requirement for "at least one staff member with three 
gears' child, group care experience." This supervisor 
rust also be 21 years old (as should be the "operator/ 
owner," if they are not the same person). No staff 
member may have been convicted of a crime against children — 
zr. area that, although not "spelled out" in the current 
codes, is probably investigated at the present time. The 
administrative skills of the operator are stressed; and 
he may act in the capacity of program supervisor, if 
qualifed to perform both jobs. Also introduced in the 
revised standards are required in-service training programs 
to upgrade staff skills. The nurse requirement for children 
under one year is not new. However, the nurse requirement 
for children 12-30 months in age has been deleted. 



Program requirements . 

Proposed 

The inlant care proqram must include: 

— Exercise. 

-- Large and small r.uscle development. 

— Crawling and exploring. 

— Sensory stimulation. 

— Social interaction. 

— Communication development. 
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— Self-help skills. 

— Toys and equipment suitable for infant care. 
The toddler and pre-school program must include: 

— Large muscle development. 

— Intellectual development. 
-- Sensory awareness. 

— Language skills. 

— Eye-hand coordination. 

— Awareness of cause and effect. •* 

— Problem solving skills. 

— Social -emotional development. 

— Self respect. 

— Positive social relationships. 

— Self help skills. 

— Self control. 

— Decision making. 

— Trust. 

— Sharing. 

— Personal hygiene and health habits. 

The school age program must include: 

— Separate programs appropriate to children's 
ages. 

— Arts and crafts. 

— Organized games and sports. 

— Homework and quiet activities. 

— A general program that 

— Meets the developmental needs of age groups 
of children. 

— Considers cultural background of individual 
children or groups of children. 

— Balances free play and organ! »»d activities. 

— Promotes individual contact between staff 
and child. 

— Provides sufficient quantity and variety of 
equipment. 

— Use discipline that is remedial rather than 
punitive. 

• * 

The proposed revisions for center programming are relatively 
specific. The current codes only vaguely outline develop- 
mental experiences, that should be planned for the child (ren), 
and types of materials or equipment necessary for the 
realisation of such plans. 

Family and group day care operators also are to be required 
to develop a planned program, with group and individual 
activity components. Considerations are to be given to 
the physical, mental, and social development of the 
children in care, and to providing a variety of "suitable" 
indoor and outdoor equipment to promote such growth. 
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Staff /child ratios. 



Current 



Proposed 



1:5 (up to ono year) 
1:7 (1 to 2 1/: years) 
1:10 {2 to 14 years with a 



1:5 (up to 2 1/2 year?) 
1 :1C (2 1/2 to 5 years) 
1:15 (6 years or older) 



minimum of 2 staff 
whenever more than 10 
children are in care) 

A director cf a center enrolling fifty or more children 
may not count as a member of the child-care staff except 
in an emergency. The "major portion" (six or more child- 
ren) provision is stricken, and an additional child care 
staff member is required for each fraction over the 
established ratio for each age category *e.g. , if six 
infants were in care, twc child care staff would be 
required) . 

Fven with the revised staff /child ratios, Washington will 
not meet the proposed federal requirements. FDCR has 
more age groupings with corresponding ratio requirements 
than Washington, thus, creating a large gap between the 
federal and state standards. From the outset, Washington 
would be out of compliance from the mere fact its codes 
will allow one staff to five infants (FDCR, 1:3)— in 
addition to the fact that Washington's requirement 
includes children up to age 29 months (FDCR, 18 months). 
The gap persists between the ages one and one-half to 
four and one-half years. Where the state code would 
permit a 1:5 ratio at 18 months, FDCR allows 1:3; however, 
?DC* at age 19 months — reduces the ratio to 1:4, through 
age 35 months. Therefore, Washington's 1:5 ratio through 
age 29 months still would be out of compliance, but not 
as grossly as with the younger infants. Again, Washington 
loses a bit of ground between the ages of 30 and 53 
months with its required ratio set at 1:10 and FDCR's 
at 1:7. Not until age four and one-half does Washington 
meet FDCR compliance (1:10), and then only for the short 
span between ages four and one-half through five years. 
After age six, the state code would allow a 1:15 ratio, 
whereas, FDCR is still categorizing by age units, and 
allows only a 1:13 ratio for children between the ages 
of six and eight years old. Not until age nine does 
Washington "catch up" with FDCR — and, at this point, 
even exceeds the federal requirement. 



The above ratio inconsistencies obviously present an 
overwhelming compliance problem. 



The staff -to-child ratio remains 1:6 in family day care 
homes. However, the allowance for before and after 
school care children has been rescinded, thus, these 
children must be included when determining quota 
restrictions for family and group day care homes. 

Parent participation . 

Proposed 

— There shall be efforts to encourage parental 
visits to centers and to work closely with 
family for the child's developmental needs. 

— Parents shall visit centers prior to a child's 
admission to determine appropriateness of the 
setting. 

— Parents shall be supplied the following in 
written form: 

— Program goals. 

— Daily schedule. 

— Admission procedures and requirements. 

— Hours of operations* 

— Meals and snacks served. 

— Fees. 

— Sick children regulations. 

— Transportation arrangements. 

With this requirement, Washington has attempted to increase 
parental involvement. Raving center regulations and 
procedures in writing and with first-hand knowledge 
through personal visits, parents could provide the 
needed supplemental monitoring of child care facilities. 

Operators of family or group day care homes also will be 
required to develop more parent involvement, if this 
proposed revision is adopted. This would occur pri- 
marily in their program planning phase which calls for 
the parents to have an active role. 



Oregon . 

The State of Oregon is currently developing a complete 
revision of state licensing requirements. It is propos 
ing to develop regulations related to the following 
types of day care services: 

— Day Care Centers - care for thirteen or more 
children between the ages of thirty months and 
fifteen years. 
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— Infant & Toddler Day Care Centers - care for 
five or more children between the ages of six 
weeks and thirty months. 

— Small Group Hemes - care for five to twelve 
chiicren between the ages of thirty months and 
fifteen years. 

— Drop- in Centers - short-term care for all ages 
of children. 

— Migrant Day Care Centers - care for children 
during the migrant seasons. 

— Before and After School Programs - care provided 
only to school-age children before end after 
school hours. 

The proposed regulations have been developed for the first 
three types of care and are discussed in this section. 
It must be remembered that these regulations are in 
draft form only. 

Staff competency . 

Proposed 

The staff requirements for a pre-school center are: 

Director of large center (30+) 

— 3 years of college, major in child develop- 
ment or related field, or 3 years direct 
supervision in an on-going structured group 
setting. 

— Director of small center (less than 30) 

— 2 years of college, major in child develop- 
ment or 2 years in direct supervision in an 
on-going structured group setting. 

— Head Teacher large center (30+) 

— 2 years of college, major in child develop- 
ment oi related field or 2 years of direct 
supervision in an on-going structured group 
setting. 

— Head Teacher small center (less than 30) 

— Same qualifications as teacher. 

— Teacher 

— 1 year of direct supervision in an on-going 
structured group setting. 

— Assistants and Aides 

— 15 years of age. 

— Must be under supervision of staff person who 
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at least meets the qualifications of a 
teacher. 

— Regular staff training sessions. 

The staff requirements for an infant and toddler center 
are: 

— Director of large center (13 or more) 

— 3 years of college, major in child develop- 
ment, nursing, or related field; or 3 years 
in direct supervision of infants and/or 
toddlers in an on-going structured group 
setting. 

— Director of small center (12 or less) 

— 2 years of college, major in child develop- 
ment, nursing, or related field; or 2 years 
experience in direct supervision of infants 
and/or toddlers in an on-going structured 
group setting. 

— Directors must be of legal age. 

— Group Parent 

— Legal age. 

— Some qualifying child development courses or 
one year successful experience in a group 
setting for this age group. 

— Assistants 

— Be at least 17 years of age. 

— Had some qualifying experience with children 
at this age level. 

— On-going training program. 

The staff requirements for small group homes are: 

— Operator 

— Legal age. 

— Physical and emotional energy to work with 
groups of children. 

— High school education. 

— Agree to enroll in a child development course 
if available. 

— 1 year experience in the care of children 
other than his own. 

— Teachers 

— 1 year experience in the care of children 
other than his own. 

— Assistants and Aides 

— 15 years of age. 

— Must be under direct supervision of a staff 
person who meets the qualifications of a 
teacher . 

The "staff competency requiremnete" have really been 
overhauled in the proposed standards. Rather than the 
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former blanket description (i.e., "good character, 
physical and mental health, temperament, " etc.), note 
specific requirements are described in the revised 
codes. 

Oregon* s code permitting fifteen year olds to be hired 
as aides (thus counting in the staff /child ratio) does 
not meet the 1972 PDC requirement that all personnel 
hired for direct supervision of children be 18 years old. 



Program requirements . 

Proposed 

The centers and small group home programs must include: 

— Planning to hexp each child learn about himself, 
others, and his physical environment. 

— Opportunities for both indoor and outdoor play. 

The infant and toddler center program must include: 

— Daily activities suitable to each child* a level 
of development. 

— One staff assigned to same group throughout the 
day. 

— Planning to encourage motor development. 

— Opportunities for large motor development (for 
toddlers) . 

— Social play and response, language, and problem 
solving activities. 

— Some outdoor play. 

— Two hours of exercise outside crib (infant up 
to six months) . 

— Exercise and activity according to age level. 

The currently applied state standard relative to program 
planning by center personnel is extremely vague. A 
planned schedule is merely recommended, as are "suitable** 
play materials for the age grcups in care. Cruel punish- 
ment is explicitly prohibited (in current standards it is 
only implied) . The revised codes will require a written 
schedule of activities in which there are more specific 
learning and developmental activities for the various 
age groups. 
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Staff child ratios . 

Day Care Centers 

Current 



Proposed 



1,10 usss: ixziit 1,10 TOnths - ,ix 

Se^^ff for children UU «•«> 

under 2. * * 

Ihl 5^?f f f atiofi r ^«ire that groupings of children meet 
the following proposed standards: 4AQren meet 

— Thirty months to six years. 

— 1 teacher for groups up to 10 children. 

~" t, tea ^ er v ??! 1 assistant for groups of 
11 - 20 children. 

1 teacher and 2 assistants for groups of 
20-30 children. *™*f>* or 

— No group shall exceed 30. 

— School age children. 

— 1 teacher for groups up to 15. 

— 1 teacher and 1 assistant for groups of 
16 through 29. 

1 teacher and 2 assistants if group exceeds 

J U« 



Infant & Toddler Centers 
Current 



Proposed 



1«10 {requires a minimum of i, 4 ( 6 weeks to 30 months) 

a director and 1 assia- 1,2 (for field trips) 

tant . ) 

Separate staff for children 
under 2. 

The grouping requirements are as follows: 

" fSSSp-JpSSt 1 "* 0 4 in£,nts or toddUrs requlres 
" £S ! «£.£nt. te 8 toddla "* 1 «™» 

— Groups may not exceed 8. 1 staff member must be 
assigned to 4 specific infants/toddlers through- 
out the day. * 
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Current 



propoaed 



It 10 (requires a minimum of a 

director and 1 assistant) 
Separate staff for children 
under 2. 



— 1 teacher for 6 children 
30 months through 6 weeks. 



— 1 teacher and 1 assistant 
for a group of 9 through 
12, 30 months through 6 
years . 



— It 12 (school age) . 



As in Washington, Oregon's revised state ratio require- 
ments continue to be out of compliance when measured 
against the proposed 1972 FDCR. The more refined age 
categories used by FDCR causes the gap between the two 
standards. 

Oregon's proposed standards regarding infant care would 
be out of compliance, age notwithstanding. Its 1:4 
tatio allows one infant more per caregiver (6 weeks 
through 30 months old) than does the federal code. This 
1:4, then, complies with FDCP between the ages of 18 and 
30 months. After tjo and one-half years, however, the 
state decreases its ratio requirement to 1:10} this 
reduced ratio does not occur under 1972 FDCR until the 
child reaches age four and one-half. Assuming school age 
means six years or older, this state's standards continue 
to be out of compliance up to age 8. At that point, 
with <ts 1:15 ratio, the state reaches and exceeds the 
proposed federal standards of 1:16 for 9 to 11 year olds 
and 1:20 for 12 to 14 year olds. 

Infant care in the group home setting is not covered 
under the proposed state codes. The lower 1:8 ratio 
applied to the group home (centers, 1:10) for children 
age 30 months to six years is also out of compliance. 
1972 FDCR permits only 1:7, age 36 through 53 months. 
Oregon's 1:10 ratio then reaches compliance at age four 
and one-half years, and remains well within the FDCR 
standards (with the state's 1:12 ratio for school-age 
children) through age 14 years. 

Again FDCR monitoring for compliance is extremely 
cumbersome with such ratio discrepancies. 



Parent participation . 



Proposed 



— Provide opportunities for parents to visit 
and encourage them to participate in the 
activities of the center. 
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There is currently no stipulation that parents visit or 
participate in center activities. Though the revised 
requirements provide such parent participation, they do 
not require that written information be provided to 
parents about the center and its activities. 



4.3 ADMINISTERING AGENCY PRACTICES 

The administrative setting of day care licensing varies 
among the four states of the region. The two administra- 
tive models used are either centralized or decentralized 
depending on whether the licensing workers are assigned 
to central or local offices. 

The 1972 FDCR provide four basic roles that the adminis- 
tering agency must carry out to meet their obligations 
for quality day care: (a) licensing and monitoring, 
(b) arranging for supplementary health and social 
services, (c) training, and (d) ensuring parent partici- 
pation. An implicit role for the administering agencies 
is one of general planning and coordination of day care 
services in the area of their jurisdiction. This section 
examines the current practices of the administering 
agencies fulfilling these functions. 



4.3.1 Alaska. 



Licensing and monitoring . The State of Alaska has a 
decentralized administrative model for its day care 
licensing staff. There remains, however, central con- 
trol and coordination through the statewide coordinator 
The staffing pattern is illustrated as follows: 
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State Day Care 
Coordinator 



North 
Regional 
Coordinator 



South Central 
Regional 
Coordinator 



i 



South East 
Regional 
Coordinator 



Local Office 

Family 
Day Care Home 



1 



Local Office 

Family 
Day Care Home 



1 



Local Office 

Family 
Day Care Home 



The statewide day care coordinator is responsible for 
the development of application* payment, monitoring, 
and such other forms necessary to c^ry out the day 
care program. The position also requires the develop- 
ment of procedural manuals, policy, and budget recommenda- 
tions. Major functions of the position are to ineure 
uniform application of the rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to day care and to provide consultation to the 
regional offices. 

The regional day care coordinators perform the direct 
licensing and monitoring of day care centers and are 
responsible for licensing consultations with local 
office personnel. All but one of the regional coordina- 
tors also have other responsibilities usually in connection 
with the Work Incentive Program. 

working with their respective Regional Coordinators, the 
local office workers have responsibility for licensing 
and monitoring of the family day care homes in their 
local area. Because most of them have a limited number 
of homes to service, the workers have a variety of other 
responsibilities in addition to day care licensing. 
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The 1972 F-CR mandate administering agencies to have 
an acceptable plan and adequate staff for monitoring 
of licensed providers. Xn Alaska, monitoring and 
evaluation must take place at least annually. However, 
the current staffing pattern in this state does not 
appear to be sufficient to carry out the monitoring and 
evaluation functions required under the 1972 standards. 
This can be illustrated by the following formula: 



Based on Annual Monitoring and 
Evaluation visits 

Annual Monitoring and Evaluation Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes 200 $ 2 days each » 400 
Day Care Centers 49 @ 3 days each » 147 

Group Home 8 6 § 2 days each » 12 

Annual Licensing Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes 240 $ 2 days each * 480 
.♦♦.Day Care Centers 24 9 3 days each » 72 

Group Homes 12 @ 2 days each « 24 

Total Licensing & Monitoring Yearly Mandays Required 1135 

Available Mandays 1 £ 250 days per year ■ 250 

3 $ 187 days per year - S61 



Therefore, 324 Mandays mu»L be assumed by the various 
local offices to assist in the licensing and monitoring. 
Given the pressure of other caseload responsibilities on 
most local office workers, it is doubtful that this 
required amount of resources is actually available for 
day care. It should be noted that the number of days 
allowed for licensing, monitoring, and evaluation of the 
various types of providers is a real minimum. With the 
increased complexity and (to a certain extent) specificity 
of the 1972 requirements, a more realistic assumption 
would be three days for each family or group day care 
home visit and five days for each day care center. In 
these cases, the state would be even more deficient in 
staffing for day care licensing and monitoring activities. 

Licensing and monitoring is, of course, more than just 
noting compliance or non-compliance with requirements. 
A simultaneous commitment is to work with the provider 
to meet the minimum requirements identified in FDCR 
which would require additional staff time. 
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Planning and coordination . The Department of Health and 
Social Services functions as the primary planning and 
coordinating body for day care services within the state. 
For planning the department uses fiscal forecasts for 
the upcoming year that include t (1) an estimate of the 
number of children served, (2) estimates of projected 
caseload for day care services, (3) census figures to 
identify where the service population is located, and 
(4) funding estimates. 

The department has not taken a forr.al, active role in 
recruiting day care providers, but rather has merely 
licensed those who apply. To increase the supply cf 
available day care services, the department has used 
provisional licensing, a mechanism allowing potential 
providers to begin operation without meeting all of the 
licensing requirements. The providers agree to upgrade 
their programs to meet the requirements within a 
specified time period, usually three to six months. 

Coordination of services, where it occurs, tends to be 
informal. Working arrangements between agencies with 
responsibilities in day care or child related fields 
have evolved to maximize each agency's resources, as 
exemplified by the coordination between the Department 
of Health and Social Services and the Borough of Anchorage 
Health Department. Both have statutory obligations for 
day care licensing, yet they have an effective working 
arrangement for monitoring, evaluation, and program 
upgrading of centers. To further this coordination, 
the borough and the state are working to match their 
licensing laws in such areas as staff /child ratios. 
This should both improve their coordination and reduce 
unnecessary workloads. 



Arranging supportive services . The 1972 requirements 
place the responsibility for arranging health, dental, 
psychological, and social services with the administer- 
ing agency, by assuming that sufficient community 
resources exist to provide these services. This assump- 
tion is not always valid, since they are in short supply 
or non-existent in many parts of the state. Further, 
with the cutback in the state of Title 1V-A and other 
federal funds for these programs, it seems less likely 
that the purchase of such services will be feasible in 
the future. 



Training . FDCR requires that the administering aaency 
develop an acceptable plan for providing or arranging 
training of caregivers and operators. However, the 
state Department of Health and Social Services has 



not implemented the plan, with the exception of workshops 

offered by the state office of education. The primary 

recipients of this type of training were personnel 

associated with day care centers. The state also has 

available a series of brochures and pamphlets related 

to children and day care and distributed to providers. 

There has been no statewide formal training available 

to f ami ly, group, or in-home providers. However, the 

northern region day care coordinator had formed a day 

care mother's association for the training of family day . 4 

care mothers. This program is available to about 25 

family day care mothers in the Fairbanks area. ♦ 



Parent participation . The State of Alaska has developed 
a parent advisory group which is part of the overall 
social service advisory committee to the department. 
This committee has not been too active in the past, 
although plans are under way to increase the level of 
activity. Of course, parents are currently involved in 
the day care process through tne service selection 
mechanism t when a parent is found eligible for day care 
services, the various types of available day care are 
explained and the parent is then free to choose the type 
of care most suited to the family's needs. 



4.3.2 Idaho. 



Licensing and monitoring . The state's administrative 
organisation for day care licensing is based en • 
decentralized model in which seven administrative regions 
of the stats have primary licensing responsibilities. 
The central level provides one person as a day care con- 
sultant to the seven regions. The regional workers may 
have additional caseload responsibilities, usually foster 
home placements. Zn some regions, the responsibility 
for day care licensing and monitoring is rotated among 
various workers. 

using the same formula previously developed for Alaska, 
the number of mandays required to license and monitor 
day care is displayed below: 
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Based on Annual Monitoring and 
Evaluation Visits 



Annual Monitoring and Evaluation Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes* 230 @ 2 days each ■ 460 
Day Care Centers 

(including group) 40 @ 3 days each ■ 120 

Annual Licensing Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes 132 § 2 days each * 264 
Day Care Centers 18 § 3 days each * 54 

ITS' 

Total Licensing & Monitoring Yearly Mandays Required 898 



It is difficult to determine if there is sufficient staff 
to effectively license, monitor, and evaluate day care 
in Idaho, due to rotating staff assignments in some 
regions and since separate records are not kept for 
licensing activities. Idaho requires that all licensed 
facilities be reviewed every six months. If this were 
carried out* the annual number of mandays would double 
to 1,796. Since this figure is only for providers who 
care for federally funded children, it indicates the 
level of effort that would be required to meet FDCR. 
Additional mandays would be needed to license and monitor 
all other providers within the state. 



Planning and coordination . Idaho state government is 
currently undergoing a major reorganization and the 
final shape of the human resource agencies is yet to be 
determined. This discussion of planning and coordination 
will relate to the organizational entities as they 
existed in November, 1972. 

The Idaho Department of Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(SRS) does little in planning and coordination of day 
care services. The only method used by the department 
is budget control, which of course affects the supply of 
day care services. The agency with the best potential 
for state day care planning is the Office of Child 
Development (OCD) . This same office is currently com- 
piling an inventory of available child services 
throughout the state. The good relationship between 
OCD and SF would enable effective planning in the future, 



♦Estimated number of homes caring for federally funded 
children. 
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Arranging supportive services . As with Alaska, certain 
parts of zaano would not have sufficient resources to 
meet 1972 PDCR for various health, psychological, and 
social services. Since the state does not face a cutback 
in Title IV-A funds, it ^ould commit some of these funds 
to improving the inadequate services of some communities. 
However, given the political climate in Idaho regarding 
day care, this is not likely to happen. 



Training . Historically, Idaho SRS has not provided 
training to caregivers or operators nor has there been a 
state plan for training. The 0C0 has planned to use 
educational television in conjunction with the Federation 
of Rocky Mountain States and also hopes to begin a sti- 
pend program so caregivers can obtain a Child Development 
Associate Certificate. 



Parent participation . SRS has an advisory committee for 
social services that includes parents; however, the 
committee has been inactive for the past two years. 
Parent participation now only involves choosing among 
the types of day care services available. The proposed 
federal requirement that operators who service fifteen or 
more children have an advisory committee would be a 
major block in obtaining services for federally funded 
children. 



Oregon . 



Licensing and monitoring . A centralized administrative 
structure is used in Oregon for licensing and monitoring 
of day care providers. All the licensing statf are 
located in, or report directly to, the central office. 
Oregon state statutes do not require the licensing of 
providers who care for less than five children. Thus, 
there is only federal certification for homes providing 
care to federally funded children. Day care centers 
that enroll federally funded children must meet both the 
state and federal requirements. 

Oregon currently assigns six professionals for day care 
center licensing and monitoring and seven para-profession- 
als for certifying family day care homes. The licensing 
staff for centers attempts to visit each center at least 
four times per year, one visit for licensing (or relicens- 
ing) and the others for upgrading the program. Excluding 
4-C centers there are currently about 65 centers with this 
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type of consultant service. The staff, who certify 
family day care homes, make an annual relicensing visit. 
There are approximately 925 homes in the state plus an 
average of 50 new applications per month. One major 
problem in Oregon concerning family day care homes is the 
high turnover rate. The licensing staff spends more of 
its time processing new applications than it does on 
recertifying homes currently in operation. 

The Oregon 4-C Council has contracted with the state 
Children's Services Division, Department of Human 
Resources, to match local 4-C funds with Title XV-A 
monies. The Council then subcontracts with providers 
who can meet the state and federal day care requirements. 
Under the State/4-C agreement, the Council is primarily 
responsible for monitoring and evaluating its subcontracted 
providers. "Outside" evaluators are used to conduct 
periodic evaluations to determine whether the program is 
meeting specific goals. In addition, ongoing evaluation 
by the planners or operators themselves is used to plan 
future strategies. Zn this respect 4-C provides 
sufficient guidance and technical assistance. 

Using the manday formula to compute the required amount 
of time to perform licensing and monitoring functions, 
Oregon's staffing pattern is as follows: 



Based on Annual Monitoring and 
Evaluation visits ~ 

Annual Monitoring and Evaluation Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes 950 @ 2 days each * 1900 
Day Care Centers 

(including group) 110 @ 3 days each ■ 330 

Annual Licensing Manday Requirements 

Family Day Care Homes 600 $ 2 days each ■ 1200 
Day Care Centers 

(including group) 12 @ 3 days each « 36 

Total Licensing & Monitoring Yearly Mandays Required 3466 

Available Mandays 6 $ 260 days per year ■ 1560 

7 @ 260 days per year « 1820 

I3W 



The current licensing and monitoring staff is sufficient 
to carry out its responsibilities for centers. Should a 
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significantly lower turnover rate occur , the current 
staff would be adequate to monitor family day care 
homes on an annual basis as required under 1972 FDCR. 
However, using the more realistic five mandays per 
center and three per family day care home, an addi- 
tional 1880 mandays must be allocated to this task. 



Planning and coordination . Like the other states , no 
one Is performing overall planning and coordination 
in Oregon, beyond some 4-c activity and liaisons be- 
tween the central administrators and Children's Service 
Division, Region HEW, and the various state and local 
children's services agencies, with the ceiling on IV-a 
funds, the future is uncertain for Oregon's 4-C's. 



Arranging supportive services . The full array of ser- 
vices required by the 1972 FDCR do not exist, though 
Oregon does proviue more of the required services than 
in Idaho or Alaska. Of real concern in Oregon is the 
problem of funding these purchased services. 



Training . The only training mechanism used by the Human 
Resources Department is the follow-up visit to each day 
care center (three per year) . Mo training is provided 
to family day care mothers with federal certificates. 

The local 4-C's have developed training packages for 
both centers and family day care homes under their 
jurisdiction. The Mid-Williamette 4-C's, for example, 
provide a health education program for parents and day 
care providers, as well as center staff training in 
safety and first aid. Further efforts to coordinate 
training and improve career development for day care 
personnel also are being undertaken by 4-C's and other 
community organizations. 



Parent participation . The Human Resources Department has* 
developed an advisory committee that includes parents to 
assist in developing state requirements for day care. 
The eligible parent is also informed of the types of day 
care available prior to selecting a particular day care 
arrangement . 
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Washington 



Licensing and monitoring * All the licensing workers 
for centers are located in one office. The six workers 
assigned to day care center licensing and monitoring also 
have similar responsibility for other state and private 
children's services agencies. With approximately 275 
day care centers having federally funded children, 
licensing and monitoring of these centers would require 
up to 900 xnandays per year (at three days per center) . 
However, since each worker is responsible for about 
one hundred child caring agencies (including day care 
centers), there is not sufficient staff to carry out the 
assigned licensing and monitoring responsibilities. 

The staff for licensing and monitoring family and group 
day care homes are assigned to local offices. The 
estimated caseload ranges from 75 to over 250 homes per 
worker. Of the 7500 licensed family and group day care 
homes within the state, approximately 1100 provide care 
to federally funded children. In addition, there is an 
average of ten new applications per month per worker. 
Given this wide caseload range, the central office does 
not have the information available to allow Unco to 
determine whether there are enough personnel to meet 
1972 FDCR. 



Planning and coordination . There is little evidence of 
any planning and coordination in the state. For example, 
recruiting family and group day care providers is done 
locally but not necessarily in accordance with each 
area's real need for providers. 

Washington, like the other states in the region, relies 
upon fiscal constraints to control the amount of day 
care available for federally funded children. The 
maximum income allowances for eligible families effec- 
tively lowers total expenditures, matching total dollars 
available for day care. 



Arranging supportive services . Washington probably has the 
most community resources to meet support service require- 
ments, but funding sources are still a problem. With the 
evolving limitations on IV-A funds and other funding 
sources for community-based services, it is unlikely that 
Washington could meet 1972 FDCR for health, psychological, 
and social services. 
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Training . Most training in Washington is informally 
provided by the licensing staff. There is also a state- 
wide association of family day care mothers that 
disseminates program information , and the state has 
developed many articles and pamphlets that are avail- 
able upon request. 



Parent participation . As required by its state code, 
Washington has an advisory committee that has been 
active in developing Washington* s proposed standards. 
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4.4 PROVIDERS' VIEWS OP DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 



The following discussion examines problems encountered 
during the licensing process? interactions between 
operators and the various agency personnel) and opinions 
on the effectiveness of licensing as viewed by the 
center and family day care home operators surveyed in 
this study. 

When questioned about federal certification/standards, 
day care providers appeared to have little concrete 
knowledge of the requirements (especially family day 
care home operators) . Center directors were somewhat 
more knowledgeable, particularly in the area of required 
staff /child ratios. However, confusion between stan- 
dards that are federally imposed and those enforced under 
state and/or local st&tutes continually surfaced during 
the course of interviewing these respondents. 



4.4.1 Alaska. 



Local codes . Alaska day care center operators were 
divided evenly in their views of the effects the local 
codes had on opening their facilities. Forty-seven 
percent reported having no trouble at all maeting the 
local requirements. Of these, 31%* report that their 
facilities had been built especially for educational 
and child care purposes according to the required speci- 
fications. Another operator stated that adjustments 
were made [i.e., installing new sinks ($225) and a new 
refrigerator ($155)3 prior to applying for licensing. 

Of the 47% of the operators who reported having 
encountered some difficulty in meeting the local codes, 
75% said that the fire and building codes were the 
most difficult and most costly. Installation of fi?e 
doors, alarm systems, fire escapes, sprinklers, and 
sheet rock walls constituted the greatest expense to 
these operators. Less costly items include installation 
of a lighted exit sign and purchase of additional fire 
extinguishers when day care services were added to a 
church-school facility. 



*One center had built an addition according to required 
specifications, but had difficulty with the older por- 
tion of the building— having to modify all exits to 
meet fire and building codes. 
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Health code requirements caused concern for 25% of the 
sampled center directors. Problems in complying with 
these regulations included general cleanliness and the 
installation of complete bathroom fixtures in the class- 
rooms. 

When asked if there had been any changes in the local 
codes which caused additional expense since the center 
began operating, 76% of the respondents answered " no . " 

Seventy- five percent of the operators who did incur 
additional expenses did so as a result of changes in the 
fire codes. Consequently, one center was required to 
install a fire alarm system; and another, a smoke 
detector ($90). The cost of fire extinguisher mainte- 
nance and service was reported to have caused additional 
expense, also. 

Family day care home operators reported no problems in 
meeting local codes. This is primarily due to the fact 
there are few (if any) local codes pertaining to these 
day care settings. In the sample, 92.3% of the fanily 
day care hone providers stated they have never had an 
inspection by the local fire or sanitation departments. 
Only one respondent reported a yearly fire inspection— 
though not specifically related to her day care facility, 
since it is performed as an annual neighborhood service. 
Center operators , on the other hand, report regular 
inspections by local authorities . Twenty-nine" percent 
reported annual inspections; 41.2% semi-annual; and 23.6% 
reported more frequent inspections — ranging from every 
two to six months. 



State codes . State licensing requirements presented no 
obstacles to 65% of the center directors surveyed in 
Alaska. Eighteen percent were not on staff at the time 
their respective centers were licensed and did not know 
whether or not there had been compliance difficulties. 

Two-thirds of those vho encountered problems related to 
state licensing said meeting the staff /child ratio 
requirement was the r-ost difficult. One center was able 
to comply by extending the hours of its teachers* aides 
to supplement its day care personnel. Another center 
director reports the ratio requirements are still 
troublesome, as it is difficult to adjust the staffing 
pattern to coordinate with the greatly fluctuating child 
attendance. 

State fire and health codes created some obstacles. 
Whereas local codes required "modification" of exits, 
the state required one center to install sheetrocking 
and fire doors. 
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State requirements did not present any difficulties for 
operators of family day care homes. As with looal fire 
inspectors , these providers ' oontaot with state licens- 
ing workers it infrequent; ?6,9% recall being Visited 
by the licensing worker only when first applying for a 
license. The other 23.1% reported varying frequency of 
visits, ranging from every three months to every two 
years. 

Among center operators, 35. Z% reported quarterly visits 
by the state licensing personnel, while I?. 6% recall semi- 
annual inspections, and 1?.?% stated that licensing 
specialists visit their centers on an annual basis. 
Twenty-four percent of the center operators reported 
that licensing personnel visits varied widely. 

Eighty-one percent of the directors who responded to 
the question regarding the helpfulness of the state 
licensing agency stated they had received help and 
cooperation from this agency's staff. 

One operator, who first had fire and health department 
inspections, and then a visit from the licensing worker, 
qualified her positive response: "There seems to be 
confusion and conflict about requirements among (the 
different agencies." Regarding the fire and building 
codes, ai. »ther director also remarked upon the overlap 
and duplication of the borough, city, state, and federal 
codes. Only one respondent s'.ated, without elaborating, 
that no assistance was provided by the licensing per- 
sonnel. 

Of the interviewed respondent;;, 18% felt that currently 
enforced state and local codes ; do not necessarily ensure 
quality. Views were about ev< nly mixed as to whether the 
codes are too strict or too lenient: "There are unrea- 
sonable restrictions on the number of children allowed", 
on one hand; and on the other, "The quality of staff is 
inadequate. .. .need higher qualifications, such as state 
(teacher) certification". Most of the 82% of those 
responding that state and local codes do contribute to 
quality day care, qualified their opinions. Although 
the standards were considered adequate, sufficient 
personnel for enforcement was thought to be lacking* 

Other comments referred to the practices such as approv- 
ing trailers as day care facilities and not requiring 
military centers to meet the federal requirements. 

The Alaskan family and group cay care providers viewed 
codes of any type as only marginally beneficial and, as 
currently enforced, ineffectual. 



Another reason given for not being supportive of code 
requirements is the fact that they appear to be subject 
to various interpretations: "When I was sitting four 
(private-pay) neighborhood kids* they (welfare personnel) 
told me I had too many and would have to 'get rid* of 
one. Then they said if I'd give up all of my regular, 
non-welfare kids, they'd let me have five welfare 
children. " 

The absence of any real investigation of providers' 
character and the lack of uniformity wh n applying 
standards prompted one respondent to set her own stan- 
dard, "What's good enough for my own children, is good 
enough for other's." 



4.4.2 Idaho. 



Local codes Forty-seven percent of the Idaho respon- 
dents encountered no problems in complying with local 
codes— either because there were no local codes with 
which to comply; or, previous experience in the field 
of day care enabled them to bring their centers up to 
standard before applying for a license. 

Many Idaho center operators (40%) indicated that the 
local health and fire codes presented the most problems 
at the beginning of their operations. 

One community's fire code required a center to sheet- 
rock its cement block walls. A Northwest Idaho operator 
expressed some cynicism when local authorities required 
"exit signs all over the place; which, of course, none 
of the children can read." A Boise operator stated 
there are no local codes; thus, encountered no problems. 
On the other hand, another center director in the same 
city had to contend with many different specifications 
from the local building, fire, planning, and zoning 
authorities* Only one operator encountered zoning 
difficulties — which were eventually resolved. 

When asked if there had been any changes in the local 

codes which required additional modifications and ** 

expense, 87% of the respondents replied negatively* 

Thirteen percent of the center operators did have to 

make post-licensing modifications. 

Most family day care home cperatcre in Idaho reported 
minimal or no involvement vith local authorities in 

obtaining lioeneee to operate their family or group day 
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care hemes. Those who were inspected by local fire and/ 
or sanitation personnel had these inspections performed 
at the time of application for their original licenses 
only. None reported any problems in meeting these codes. 

Sixty percent vf the center cpt-.ratorc report at least 
annual inspections by to-cut uutkori ties ; and ?7% state 
their fact li ties are inspected scr.i- annually or mere 
frequently . Thirteen percent had never been inspected 
by local authorities . 



State codes . Forty-seven percent of the Idaho center 
operators perceived no problems in meeting the state 
licensing requirements. Among the centers which did 
encounter obstacles in obtaining a state license (40%) , 
one was issued a six-month provisional license to allow 
time to make the necessary fire and plumbing modifica- 
tions. Other problems faced by these center directors 
before qualifying for state licensing were: ll) the 
need for more staff (in order to comply with staff /child 
ratios); (2) installation of toilet facilities to meet 
the state required ratio of toilet facilities per number 
of children in care; (3) installation of fencing; 

(£) child age limitation (i.e., at time of application, 
one center enrolled two year-olds; the state would 
license only for twe and one-half year-olds); and, 

(5) problems regarding site location. 

Except for the required purchase of extra toys or equip- 
ment (cribs, highchair, toilets), the installation of 
window screens (in one case), and other minor changes, 
the family day care home operators had no problems 
complying with state codes. 

Idaho licensing caseworkers visit family day care homes 
on an average of every six months, which most of those 
interviewed deemed adequate. There is some inconsistency 
statewide, however; and one operator reports that she 
has never been re-visited since originally receiving her 
license (which has since expired). Others said that 
licensing workers visit only upon request. Most (64,3%) 
center directors also report visits from licensing 
workers occur every six months. Annual visits were 
reported by 28.6% of those interviewed; and quarterly 
visits, by 7.1% of the center operators. 

Eighty percent of the center operators perceived the 
licensing specialist as being helpful in explaining 
the state and local codes and in providing assistance 
in applying (or re-applying) for licensure. 

One of those who did not think the licensing worker to 
be helpful cited inexperience and unf amiliarity with 
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the rules and regulations as the cause. Another respon- 
dent* however , felt no real effort had been exerted on 
the part of the licensing personnel: "(They) send you 
a copy of the requirements; then it's up to you to read 
and understand (them)." Generally , family day care 
home operators perceived their licensing caseworker as 
being helpful. 

Of the Idaho center operators, 27% did not feel that 
currently enforced codes ensure high quality. These 
respondents expressed the necessity for better enforce- 
ment of existing standards. Low staff ratios per ohild 
and voluntary licensing of faoilitiee serving six or 
fever ohildren were mentioned as shortcomings of the 
ourrent standards* On the other hand, center and family 
day care operators questioned the necessity of some of 
the existing state and local codes. For example, one 
operator felt that local building and fire codes were 
unnecessarily high; and a family day care mother viewed 
the child quota and sleeping arrangement requirements as 
too restrictive. A Shoshone county center director 
declined to address the issue, as, "X have never seen a 
copy of the state or local codes." 



Oregon . 



Local codes . Building codes presented no problems for 
63% of the center directors surveyed in Oregon. Sixty 
percent of these operators had constructed their centers 
especially for child care according to local specifica- 
tions. However, the construction of special facilities 
involved considerable extra expense for two of the 
operators. After almost three years of attempting to 
correct architectural defects, one operator finally 
re-contracted and "practically began from scratch 11 . 
Another operator eventually won the right to open her 
facility in a court decision. Problems developed when 
a staircase had turned out to be a quarter of an inch 
narrower than the code specified. 

The remaining 40% of these operators could recall no 
obstacles in having their specially constructed faci- 
lities pass the inspections of local authorities. 

Zoning laws presented problems for 13% of the respondents. 
Zn some instances, this was resolved by securing a zoning 
variance. One operator, however, was forced to move from 
a residential area, consequently construct two units, and 
make extensive modifications of another. 
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Fire codes presented difficulties to only 19% of the 
Oregon sample of center operators. One center was 
located in a building which had been constructed 
according tc Class C building codes (applied to schools), 
but additional sprinkling systems were required when day 
care services were offered, other operators were 
required to add outside access doors to each room, 
alter existing doors, install five-eighths inch insula- 
tion (sheetrock) , and rewire portions of the facility. 

Changes in local codes affected only six percent of the 
centers. Aaain, it was the fire codes which caused 
operators to incur extra expense for modifications 
(i.e., installation of fire detection and alarm systems) 
after already having been licensed. 

Local codes (or, ir.cte appropriately, the lack of local 
codes) nad no bearing on family day care home certifica- 
tion in many parts of Oregon. Group homes were required 
tu obtain small business licenses in Portland, however. . 
This necessitated local fire and sanitation inspections 
(to which family day care homes were not subjected— 
except upon special request by the welfare licensing 
worker). Face inspections are, however, conducted on a 
city- or community-wide basis in several locales in the 
state. 
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State codes . Of the 634 of the centers which encountered 
no problems meeting state codes are those which had been 
built to specifications for child care. Also included 
are those facilities that met state requirements by having 
complied with local codes initially. 

State licensing presented three areas of concern for 
Oregon center operators: (1) health and safety— plumbing, 
wiring, installing additional windows, and covering 
and/or fencing outdoor play areas; (2) fire — extra fire 
extinguishers; and (3) programming — staff /child ratios. 

Croup homes are n.cre often affected than are family homes 
by the state code requirements. Some family home opera- 
tors were required to make a few modifications in order 
to be certified. For example, a few family day care 
home operators were required to install fences, railings 
for steps, stairway gates, purchase additional beds and/ 
or cribs, etc. Group homes, on the other hand, were 
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required to make more costly modifications or additions. 
For instance, two group day care home operators reported 
having to install overhead sprinkler systems; two others 
had to install additional plumbing; another was required 
to install a dishwasher; and fences were required in 
some instances. 

Half of the center* directors interviewed in Oregon 
recall having yearly state inspections (for re-licensing 
purposes). Nineteen percent report that state inspections 
occur twice a year and 12.5%, every three months. Family 
and group home operators report: original licensing visit 
only (27.8%); annual visits (56.7%); semi-annually or more 
frequently (4.2%). 

Most center operators (76%) perceived the state licensing 
specialist as being helpful in explaining codes and 
assisting witn applications. One of the operators observed, 
however, "When workers (state licensing) change, rules 
seem to change slightly. 1 ' Major complaints of the 19% 
who did not find their licensing worker particularly 
helpful were: " (They) mail you forms and a book of 
rules to figure out for yourself; - "(The licensing worker) 
simply omitted important pieces of information, like 
there are different classes of licenses for which you can 
apply?" and, "I never saw my (licensing) worker until 
(1 had) almost completed the application." 

The caseworkers in smaller towns and rural areas seem to 
have more frequent and less formal contacts with the 
family day care home mothers than in urban areas. The 
operators in less populous areas are also more likely to 
call upon caseworkers for advice, or assistance when 
problems develop. The caseworker is also more likely 
to respond more readily. 

Twenty-five percent of the center directors did not 
think current codes necessarily contribute to ensuring 
high quality day care. One-quarter of these stated 
the codes inhibited operation of child care facilities. 
The others felt the standards were not high enough or 
poorly-defined. "What is • adequate*?" asked one opera- 
tor. These respondents also felt that stricter regula- 
tion of building safety and staff educational require- 
ments should be imposed. 

Some of those respondents who thought that the codes 
contribute to quality care, qualified their responses. 
The need for even higher standards and more monitoring 
of child care (particularly in-home care) was stressed. 
Oregon center directors also addressed the federal 
requirements at this point in the interview. 
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Generally, Oregon center operators viewed the staff/ 
child ratios imposed by the federal standards and the 
minimum wage laws now being applied to day care as very 
restrictive, especially for the small, private operator. . 
Since federal certification is not mandatory, some 
operators said they would drop their federal certificates 
when next licensed if it proves too costly. 

Family day care home respondents' knowledge or awareness 
of code requirements was very limited. They admitted 
that they were not certain what implications being 
"certified" had. Those who were more cognizant of the 
requirements were about evenly divided in their opinions 
regarding their adequacy and the impact of their appli- 
cation. Standards without monitoring seemed meaningless 
to many of the respondents. 

The issue of limitations on the number of children allowed 
in care was also raised in this state. Providers feel 
they themselves are the be-- judge of their own capabili- 
ties and should be allowed to determine the number of 
children with which they can cope. 



4.4.4 Washington . 



Local codes . Regarding the affect of local requirements 
on day care centers, one-half of the directors felt that 
local health and fire codes were most difficult to meet 
and required the most costly modifications. One center 
incurred an expense of $2,000 to replace its furnace and 
install new electrical outlets. The most frequently 
mentioned modification was installation of suitable doors, 
walls, alarm systems, and fire escapes. Such modifica- 
tions were costly in both money and time. One center had 
to delay its opening two months while having the required 
fire doors installed. 

Some alterations required under the local health codes 
included repair or replacement of water heaters (to 
raise the temperature to a required degree) , installation 
of exhaust fans in the kitchen and ventilation fans in 
bathrooms, and installins water fountains. 

One center encountered problems with the local zoning 
commission. Only after considerable neighborhood 
pressure was the necessary zoning variance passed. 

When asked if there had been any changes in the local 
codes which caused additional expense, 36% of the center 
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operators in Washington responded "yes." One operator 
stated that the local (Richland) fire codes are being 
upgraded continually, making compliance quite expensive. 
Another center was required to install a fire alarm 
system after having been in operation for some time. 
Trash burning been banned in another community, 
costing the center an additional $15 per month for the 
extra garbage collection. 

Washington family and group day care home operators 
reported few problems in complying with local code 
requirements; mainly because of the absence of such 
codes. Two respondents (one family and one group 
operator), however, did have difficulty regarding zoning. 
The family day care home mother eventually was able to 
obtain approval, through a neighborhood petition. The 
group home child care provider was unable to obtain a 
2oning variance and had to rent ($110 per month) a 
separate facility in an area where the zoning was 
appropriate to operate this type of facility. 

Thirty-two percent of the Washington center directors 
report annual inspections by local authorities and 
another 32% report semi-annual inspections* 

Of the family day care providers in Washington, 63,5% 
have never been inspected by local authorities; I?. 5% 
have annual visits; and 9.5% had original licensing 
visits, only. 



State codes . Center directors were then questioned about 
the effect 8 of state requirements on the opening and 
general operation of their centers. This uncovered some 
apparent confusion as to whether certain codes were 
state or local requirements. Only 12% of the operators 
said that their centers also met the state requirements 
by having been in compliance with local codes. 

As with local codes, many state requirements proved 
expensive. A Seattle center was required to replace 
all existing fire doors (costing approximately $1800) 
which already had been approved by the local fire inspec- 
tor. Space requirements forced another center to rent 
an additional 2,789 square feet to accommodate the 60 
children for which it had applied to be licensed. Still, 
anoth4r center had to undergo extensive remodeling of its 
scho 1 facilities for infant care (a Model Cities grant 
made modification possible). 

Two of the directors felt the state requirements and 
licensing personnel were too meticulous. Examples 
included a required change to another disinfectant 
("must have 'Liquid Purex'"); painting a wall behind the 
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water fountain ("couple of hand prints"); locking 
medicine cabinets that were already behind locked doors; 
and covering outdoor, sandy play area so cats won't w use H 
it. 

Apparently, lack of communication between the state and 
local level licensing offices creates difficulties. An 
eastern Washington center director was initially in- 
formed that the center would not have to comply with 
state codes since it was a church-associated facility. 
However, this proved not to be the case. After receiv- 
ing a copy of the codes and with the aid of two state 
observers, this center was able to bring the facility 
up to state standards in time for its scheduled opening. 

Re-licensing problems have confronted several of the 
sampled centers: In one a lawyer* s fees was incurred 
to ombat a "temporary use" license. The issue 
revolved around the lack of an adjacent outdoor play 
area. The director thought this issue was resolved 
by state approved bussing arrangements to nearby parks 
and school playgrounds, but the licensing worker refused 
to relicense the facility. 

Among the 44% of center operators who encountered no 
obstacles in obtaining state licenses, some did so by 
complying with more stringent local codes. Others 
either nad built their facilities according to the 
state's specifications or, being aware of the codes, 
made all necessary modifications prior to applying for 
their licenses. 

State requirements did cause some extra expense to family 
day care home providers. The most often mentioned addi- 
tions or modifications were installation of fences, 
locks on medicine cabinets and stairway gates, bolts 
installed higher than regular door locks, fire extinguish- 
ers, rugs or carpeting on the playroom floors, and furnace 
modifications. 

Center operators report state licensing worker visits 
occur cnae a year (28%), twice yearly (24%), and 
quarterly (16%). Others report more frequent visits 
(8%), and sor.e (12%) are visited less than once per 
year. Seventeen percent of the family day care home 
operators report annual; 14%, semi-annual; and 27%, 
quarterly visits. 

Two center directors expressed the need for more frequent 
visits by the licensing specialists — "a re-licensing visit 
(every two years) is not enough." Regarding on-site 
inspections, one operator stated that the licensing 
worker "didn't hesitate to check everything in the book." 
On the other hand, one director observed that the written 
codes were adequate but that on-site inspection was "weak." 
She continued, "The licensing specialist was here only a 
short time and didn't really look at the facility. 
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The need for more unscheduled visits by the licensing 
workers during times of day when children are in care 
was also stressed by family and group home operators. 

Center operators were also asked whether they had 
received assistance or explanations of the local and 
state requirements by the state licensing specialist. 
Eighty- four percent responded positively; and most 
elaborated on the extensiveness of this service (i.e., 
availability of licensing specialist for consultation, 
frequency of visits, etc.). Some of the responses were 
qualified and probably can be summed up as one center 
director puts it: "...as clearly as any code can be 
explained!" Another operator qualified her response 
with, "Licensing specialists are always changing — (we) 
never know who's coming or what the requirements will 
be." Only 8% stated that the licensing specialist 
provided no assistance at all. 

Most family and group home mothers also viewed the 
licensing caseworkers as being quite helpful. 

All of the center directors interviewed in Washington 
recognized the need for a set of standards by which 
child care facilities can be monitored. However, there 
were varying opinions as to whether the codes currently 
being enforced are too stringent or too lax. 

The appropriateness of all state and federal require- 
ments in relation to the local resources of different 
geographic areas surfaced as an issue. One Everett 
operator stated that the codes were "good in relation to 
(this) county.", while another operator, in largly 
rural Grant county, felt that no consideration was 
given to the locale's lack of community resources. 
Migrant program coordinators would prefer to have some 
of their program requirements presented as recommenda- 
tions or guidelines rather than requirements. 

Generally, family day care home operators expressed the 
need for some regulation of day care homes. By the same 
token, they felt that licensing, alone, did not insure 
high quality; and that the parents seeking child care 
services should be knowledgeable about criteria upon 
which to judge good facilities. Some of these family 
day care home mothers stated that more emphasis should 
be placed on investigation of the prospective caregiver's 
character/background — perhaps through interviews with 
neighbors, ?tc. 

The need for better sanitation inspection was also 
pointed out. "She (licensing worker) didn't even look 
at my sink, stove, or refrigerator," recalled one 
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respondent. Again, the extent of investigation apparently 
varies between locales as well as between individual 
caseworkers. 

Many respondents viewed some of the requirements unneces- 
sary, such as having separate beds for all nap-aged 
children and not being allowed to use sleeping bags. 
One operator stated she had to delay opening until she 
could afford to purchase three beds and two cribs. Also 
related to sleeping arrangement requirements, the neces- 
sity of the provider to be on the same floor as napping 
children was felt inhibitive and severely restricted 
the amount of usable space. 

Many respondents were dissatisfied with the quota limi- 
tations imposed on them, especially regarding school- 
aged children being counted in their "full -day " care 
quota when, in fact, they are present only a couple of 
hours after school. (This may be a misinterpreta- 
tion of the code by either the licensing worker or the 
provider). Some providers thought that the caregiver, 
herself, was the best judge of the number of children 
she is able to cope with. "I tried caring for six but 
found it too much of a strain, so now I'm caring for 
only four children." These operators evidently make 
little connection between the apace requirement (36 
square feet per child) and their quota restrictions; 
rather, they viev it in the light of cne*s ability to 
"handle" a certain nur.ber of children. 

Several did not particularly care to sign the "non- 
discriminatory pledge," stating that color, race, and 
creed were not considerations in selecting children. 
However, they did have definite age preferences and 
felt restricted by this pledge. 



4.5 CONCLUSIONS 

Even more than the need for increased enforcement of 
child care standards, is the need for federal, rtate, 
and local coordination of funds, standards, and assis- 
tance in delivering child care. The current duplication 
of efforts and service gaps is a misuse of limited 
resources and is confusing and frustrating to the opera- 
tors attempting to provide child care. 

Center operators in all four states have been subject 
to a large degree of locally and state imposed regula- 
tions regarding the fire, safety, and sanitation 
aspects of their facilities, often these requirements 
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vary at the state and local levels, and some providers 
have incurred considerable expense attempting to meet 
both local and state requirements. 

Since health and safety requirements are emphasized in 
local and/or state codes, exhaustive FDCR monitoring in 
these areas is less necessary than in other compliance 
areas. 



4.6 SUMMARY: ADMINISTERING AGENCY EXPERIENCES SINCE 1968 

— The introduction of the 1968 PDCR modified the tradi- 
tional delivery of day care services. The federal 
requirements raised the required quality of day care 

^ services over what had been required under the states' 

*~ licensing laws. In many states, the federal requirements 

introduced programmatic standards for the first time. 

The 1968 requirements allowed providers three years to 

— meet these new standards. 

Administering agencies (primarily state welfare depart- 

— ments) were given the responsibility for monitoring 

providers to ensure that federal standards were being 
met. Traditionally, state welfare departments had had 
the responsibility for licensing and monitoring under 

w state statutes for day care licensing. Thus, this 

agency was and is the link for ensuring quality day care 
within the state. The willingness and ability of the 

— state welfare agency to monitor compliance effectively 

and take the needed steps to assist providers in meeting 
the federal standards has a major impact on program 

w quality. 

One measure of the states' commitment to the quality day 
} care programs is the amount of resources which are 

w devoted to licensing and monitoring. This report has 

outlined the manpower currently available in the four 
\ states to carry out the monitoring portion of the admi.*- 

w istering agencies' responsibility under the 1968 FDCR. 

Each of the four states, to some degree, is understaffed 
to effectively monitor and evaluate day care programs 
currently existing in the states. One day care super- 
*~ visor lamented, "I have more than 300 licensed centers 

for which I'm responsible, but Z have the same number 
of staff to do the licensing that 1 had when I was only 

— responsible for 100 centers." The impaot of this under- 

etaffing reeulte in an uneven oomplianee pattern within 
each of the four states. Although this study was not 

_ designed to measure compliance with state and the 1968 
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standards, many of the 1972 standards already are 
included in these existing standards. Where similar 
standards existed in either the state standards or the 
1968 FDCR, we noted this and identified the level of 
compliance. The unevenness of current enforcement 
in the four states emerged. 

Certain other conclusions can be drawn about compliance 
problems within the state: None of the states nor the 
federal government has established what is an acceptable 
level of aomp liance by a center or home* That is, must 
each provider be 100% in compliance with every item in 
the state or federal standards, or ould a lower level 
of compliance be satisfactory? If 100% compliance is 
expected, then there are serious compliance problems 
currently on nearly every item in the 1968 standards 
and/or the state standards. 

Another problem related to compliance is that many cf 
the 1966 requirements and some of the 1972 requirements 
are open to subjective interpretation* An example of 
this is "Non-professionals must be used in productive 
roles to provide social services." There can be a 
variety of interpretations of what is a "productive 
role." In reality, there is little attempt to measure 
compliance with these generalized requirements. A 
similar situation occurs when state standards are 
general. The compliance pattern that emerges is 
relatively close monitoring for the specific require-" 
ments with less effective monitoring of the more general 
statements* Related to this conclusion is that those 
states which have more detailed and specific state 
standards tend tc have higher levels of compliance* The 
1972 FDCR, which are more specific than the 1968 require- 
ments, should result in more consistent enforcement if an 
effective plan for implementation is developed. 

The current dual licensing and monitoring system impacts 
the states* ability to enforce the FDCR. There is the 
tendency to monitor primarily for state standards. 
Federal standards are given secondary emphasis. Providers 
must meet state standards to maintain their licenses. 
The providers' focus, then, is also primarily on state 
standards rather than federal standards. The licensing 
worker who issues a state license and who is responsible 
for monitoring federal requirements often is caught 
between the providers' concern with state licensing 
and the state's emphasis on their own requirements. 
Where day care is in short supply, many providers will 
threaten to refuse federally funded children if the 
higher FDCR are enforced. With these conflicting 
pressures, coupled with understaf f ing, it is not sur- 
prising that monitoring for federal standards is given 
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secondary emphasis. Clearly , if a single set of require- 
ments can be adopted, this problem will be alleviated. 

There are two possible approaches to developing a single 
standard. The first is to eliminate the current federal 
standards. The second is to upgrade current state 
standards tc meet the level of federal standards. 
Earlier in this chapter, we outlined the current trends 
in state licensing standards. Within two of the states 
in the Region (Washington and Oregon) , the trend is 
toward an upgrading of state standards. Zn Idaho, change 
has been minimal. Alaska is currently in the process of 
revising their standards, but the proposed standards are 
not yet available. The recent release 6f Model Day Care 
Licensing standards provided the states and the federal 
regional office the opportunity to move towards a goal 
of having the state standards meet the model day care 
licensing standards. When that goal is reached, it 
would be appropriate to consider the abolishment of the 
federal day care requirements. (Chapter IX, Volume X, 
of this report discusses this in more detail.) 

What follows in this section is a state-by-state profile 
of the state welfare departments in Region X and the 
significant strengths and weaknesses of their day care 
programs . 



4.6.1 Alaska . 

The State of Alaska has geographical features which 
impact on the quality of care within the state. The 
'bush' areas of Alaska present particular problems, 
rhe area is isolated from the main population centers 
which limits both the number and type of providers 
available to serve this population. This isolation 
also limits the amount of attention the administering 
agency devotes to the 'bush. ' Zn addition to the 
isolation, most of the 'bush' has relatively primitive 
buildings, sanitation and health, and community 
resources. These factors limit the degree of compliance 
that can be expected. This area represents a section of 
providers for which waivers of some requirements would 
be appropriate. Unless waivers are allowed, either 
there will be no day care provided or it wiJ\ remain out 
of compliance. 

Apart from the 1 bush * -related problems, Alaska also has 
other weaknesses which require attention if quality of 
care is to be upgraded. 
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— Day care traditionally has been understaffed. 

This understaffing is reflected in the uneven level 
of compliance within the state. 

— The state has not developed monitoring guides 
to assist the workers in uniformly enforcing 
either state or federal requirements. 

— The state standards are inadequate in the area 
of program. The state is currently modifying 
their state standards. It is not known at the 
present time what form the standards will take. 

— The assignment of day care licensing at the 
local level does not maximize worker skills 
and interests. The state often rotates day 
care licensing responsibility among available 
caseworkers rather then have specific staff 
assigned to monitor and license. (Generally, 
this is true only for family, group, and in- 
home provider licensing.) The result is 
that workers are unable to increase their 
expertise in day care licensing and monitoring. 

— A major problem faced by the state is the 
Title 1V-A lid on social service expenditures. 
The lid has resulted in a cutback in the funds 
available for day care. The i eduction of 
funds is reducing an already short supply of 
day care providers. 

There are many positive features of the day care program 
in Alaska: 

— Quality day care has a relatively high priority 
in the state. This priority is reflected by the 
additional staff recently assigned to day care 
licensing and monitoring. 

— There has been good informal coordination 
between agencies who have responsibilities for 
day care. 

— The state agency is beginning to develop tools 
to assist in the monitoring and evaluation of 
day care providers. 

— Most of the providers are committed to a 
developmental ly oriented approach to day care. 
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Idaho . 

The State of Idaho is the only state in the Region which 
has a voluntary state licensing law. This voluntary 
aspect of the Idaho law has made it more difficult for 
the sft'.te to enforce the mandatory federal day care 
requirements. Specific weaknesses noted in the state 
are: 

— Quality day care is a low priority for the 
state welfare agency. 

— The state standards are generally quite weak. 

— The use of rotating staff for day care moni- 
toring weakens the quality of the monitoring 
effort. 

— The political climate of the state is adverse 
for the growth of developments lly oriented 
day care. 

The main strengths of the state program are: 

— The Office of Child Development, in the 
governor's office , is beginning to study the 
overall state needs for child services and 
the available day care resources. 

— The OCD is potentially a good vehicle to 
implement a planning and coordination system 
for the state. 

— The state is involved in a national demonstra- 
tion in educational TV to provide training to 
day care providers and parents. 

— Idaho has not yet expended all of the Title IV-A 
funds available to it. Thus, the monetary con* 
straints faced by the other three states in the 
Region do not apply to Idaho. 



3 Oregon . 

The State of Oregon has developed a fairly comprehensive 
day care system. This strength also creates the main 
problems faced by the state. 

The Title IV-A lid on expenditures for social services 
has had a major impact on the day care program. The 
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various local 4-C's have invested heavily in the direct 
provision of day care. These expenditures are subject 
to the IV-A lid. The state may have to cutback day care 
expenditures to stay within the total allowable IV-A 
monies. A similar problem exists with migrant day care 
programs. 

Other problems in the state day care program are: 

— The number of workers assigned to family day 
care licensing is insufficient to effectively 
monitor these providers. 

— There are no specific workers assigned to 
certify and monitor in-home caregivers. 

— There is a lack of statewide planning and 
coordination of the day care program. 

The state has many strengths on which to build an improved 
day care program: 

— There has been a relatively good implementation 
of the 1968 FDCR. 

-- There is sufficient staff to monitor day care 
centers. 

— The proposed state standards represent a signi- 
ficant upgrading in programmatic areas. 



Washington . 

The primary problems of the day care program in the State 
of Washington are: 

— Insufficient staff assigned to carry out moni- 
toring functions. 

— In most offices, no specific staff are assigned 
to certify and monitor in-home care providers. 

— The lack of any effort toward statewide plan- 
ning and coordination. 

— The inability of the state to make payment to 
providers in a timely manner. 

Primary strengths of the day rare program in Washington 
are: 
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- A relatively good implementation of the 1968 
PDCR. 



The most extensive development of monitoring 
guides of any of the states in the Region. 

— The most comprehensive current state standards , 
and the proposed standards build on this base. 

— The majority of providers attempt to provide 
developmental ly oriented day care. 

4 * 6 * 5 Summary . All four states have failed to implement 

fully the 1968 FDCR. Particular problems which have 
yet to be resolved by the states are arranging training 
for providers, arranging social services and other 
support services that are not provided by the operator, 
and state day care planning and coordination. 
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Appendix A 

Summary Comparison of State and Federal 
Day Care Standards In 
Region X 
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APPENDIX B 



SCOPE OP STUDY AND RPSEARCH METHODS 



This study was designed to examine the effect of federal 
child care standards on current child care programs 
receiving federal funds in Region X, and to look at 
existing federal, state , and local mechanisms for ensur- 
ing quality care in federally supported programs. 

A unique feature of the study is the use of the pro- 
posed 1972 federal child care standards , rather than 
the existing 1968 standards* as the baseline against 
which to measure the quality of a sample of federally 
supported child care settings in Region X. The 1972 
PDCR were selected because they are more specific 
in identifying features of quality child care set- 
tings, less subject to varying interpretations, and, 
therefore, could be more uniformally measured. Also, 
by using the proposed federal requirements as the 
measuring instrument , advance data could be generated 
to allow the development of strategies for imple- 
menting the 1972 standards, at such time as they 
may be adopted. 



Scope of the Study 

This study looks at federally supported child care 
currently being provided in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska. Federally supported care, 
and the impact of Federal Day Care Standards, were 
examined both from the perspective of the state and 
local administrators of federal child care monies and 
from the perspective of the day care providers who 
must meet federal standards. 

Since the states have the primary responsibility for 
administering the federal funds, and each state is 
responsible for setting up mechanisms for implement- 
ing the federal standards, a major study parameter 
was an examination of the variations in the four states 
programming. Since each state has its own day care 
licensing requirements which apply to all child care 
settings, not just federally funded ones, the varia- 
tions among the states and between state and federal 
standards also were examined. The type and frequency 
of contacts between state and local administering 
agencies and day care providers was another major 
study parameter. 

In Region X, providers receiving federal funds, care 
for children in a variety of settings, each of which 
has somewhat different state licensing requirements 
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and Is treated slightly differently by the federal 
standards. Unco examined each of the following day 
care settings t 



In-Home Pay Care t Day care services which are 
provided to the children from one family by some-* 
one other than the child's own parent's). Such 
care may be provided in the children's own home 
or someone else's home by a relative* a iriend* 
a neighbor * or anyone else employed to care for 
the children. 



Family Day Care Horne t The private home of a person 
who takes care of children * usually from more than 
one family* Such care may. be provided by a relative* 
friend* neighbor* or someone who provides care for 
children as a business. Family day care homes are 
usually limited to the care of up to six children. 



Group Day Care Horne t An extended or modified 
family residence usually having a section of the 
residence especially reserved for day care activi- 
ties with one or more employees working under the 
direction of the principal caretaker to assist in 
the day care activities. Group day care homes are 
usually limited to the care of 12 children. 



Day Care Centers t A specifically designated day 
care facility which may be in a converted private 
dwelling* a settlement house* a school* a church* 
a public housing complex* or in a specially con- 
structed building. A day care center usually serves 
more than 12 children. 



Before and After School Care t A day care service 
which provides supplementary care during non-school 
hours* school vacation periods* and during the summer 
for children of school age who would otherwise lack 
adequate supervision by a responsible adult. 



Day Care System t A series of day care providers 
linked to a common administrative unit. A day care 
system generally includes one or more day care centers* 
and a network of family day care and group day care 
home 8. 
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Research Methods 



State and local administrators , day care providers, and 
parents with children in care in all four states were 
interviewed over a three-month field period to pro- 
vide the data for this study. Initially, each state 
agency responsible for administering the state's 
federal child care dollars was contacted, and their co- 
operation was solicited in identifying those providers- 
day care centers, family day care homes, and in-home 
providers— who were currently receiving federal child 
care funds. The population of federally supported 
day care providers in Region X was stratified by state 
and by day care setting prior to sample selection. 
Within these strata, a 10 percent minimum random 
sample of providers was selected from each cell.* 
This procedure can be represented by a simple 2x2 
matrix as follows: 





Center 
Providers 


Family Day Care 
Providers 


in-Home 
Providers 


Alaska 


10%+ 


10%+ 


10%+ 


Dfdan'o 


15*+ 


m+ 


10%+ 


Washington 


10%+ 


io?+ ■ 


io%+- 


Oregon 


ib%+ 


" 1ff%+ 


10%+ 



When the 10% random sampling was Completed for each 
state, it became apparent that some of the cells for 
Alaska and Idaho contained too few actual providers 
to give a representative picture of the care. In 
addition, a quest ionnare was mailed to 50 percent of 
the total sample of in-home providers. Therefore, 
the number of providers sampled in these cells was 
increased, resulting in the following distribution 
of sampled sites t 



Percent of Total n of 
Family Day Care Homes n Federally Funded Providers 

Alaska 25 11.9% 

Idaho 25 10.8 

Oregon 95 10. 0 

Washington no lo.O 



•Excluded from this sample size were group home 
day care, before and after school care, and day care 
systems which were sampled on an as-available basis. 
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Day Care Centers 

Alaska 15 30.0% 

Idaho 15 34.8 

Oregon 15 13*1 

Washington 25 10.0 



Telephone Returned Mailed Total in 

In-Home Care Interviews + Questionnaires Home 

Alaska 25 + 9 « 34 33.3% 

Idaho 25 + 7 = 32 17.4% 

Oregon 50 + 62 « 112 12.4% 

Washington 50 + 68 « 118 9,8% 



A 15 percent over-sample was selected to obtain alter** 
nate sites, should it prove impossible to complete the 
interview with any of the original sample. In fact, 
this 15 percent over sample proved inadequate to 
replace those providers who were no longer providing 
care at the time of the field data collection. The 
turnover of providers, during the six months between 
the time the sample was compiled and the time that 
field work began, was exceptionally high for in-home 
and family and group day care providers. To overcome 
this, the interviewers had to verify the sample at 
each local welfare office. Those operators no longer 
providing services to federally funded children were 
removed from the list and an alternate from the 15% 
over-sample was selected and verified. If a sufficient 
number of providers was unobtainable from this pro- 
cess, substitute operators were randomly selected 
from local welfare office lists of current day care 
providers until the sample required was obtained. 
TK p^ed to go to each local welfare office to replace 
the sample was created by the lack of a complete, 
centralized, automated information system in any of 
the four states, Idaho and Alaska, for example, 
relied completely on information compiled by hand in 
regional and local welfare offices. Oregon had a 
partially automated system, but it did not include 
in-home providers. The State of Washington's infor- 
mation system provided lists of parent users, but did 
not indicate the name of the actual provider. 

In addition, each state was asked to identify the 
parents of children receiving federally supported 
in-home care. A questionnaire was mailed to 50 
percent of the parents on these lists. 

All state and local administrators of federal child 
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care monies were identified and were interviewed in 
person by the project manager. 



The Instruments 

The study required the design of three major sets of 
instruments t 

A. Providers Instrumer.ts 

Day Care Centers 

Mailed pre-visit questionnaire 
On-site interview schedule 

Family/Group Day Care Homes 

Mailed pre-visit questionnaire 
On-site interview schedule 

Zn-Home Providers 

Mailed questionnaire also used for 
telephone interview 

B. Parent Questionnaire 

Mailed questionnaire 

C. Administering Agency Instruments 

Open-ended interview schedule 



The , Provider Instruments 

This series of questionnaires was designed to reflect 
the unique features of the various types of day care 
settings and to compare present operations with those 
which would be required if the 1972 FDCR requirements 
were adopted. (Copies of the questionnaires are in 
Appendix B) . The questionnaires for day care centers , 
family day care homes, and group day care homes were 
divided into mail-out and on-site sections. The mail- 
out portion of the questionnaires contained a series 
of closed-ended questions to develop a basic profile 
of the provider. Thus, questions such as length of 
time licensed, licensed capacity, staff profiles, and 
child profiles were included. A significant portion 
of the mail-out questionnaires was devoted to the ob- 
taining of data to reflect the actual cost of providing 
care. The on-site questionnaires were designed to 
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cover , in greater detail, current operations as com- 
pared with specific Federal Day Care Requirements of 
the June 19, 1972 draft standards. In addition, 
operators were asked questions regarding their 
relationships with the administering agencies, link- 
ages to other day care providers, problems relating 
to meeting standards, primary problems in being a 
day care provider, relationships with the parents 
of the children served, and staff -related practices 
and problems. The mail-out and on-site question- 
naires provide that each Federal Day Care Requirement 
for an operator is covered by a question and/or an 
observation checklist item. 

The in-home providers were handled in a different 
manner. The Federal Day Care Requirements for in- 
home care relate only to the competence of the 
provider. The facility is not subject to any require- 
ment, nor are the number of children subject to any 
limitation other than they must all be members of 
the same family. The four states do not have a 
licensing procedure for in -home care providers, but 
only approve child care plans for families who 
receive federal funds, A mail-out questionnaire 
was sent to the selected sample of in-home care 
providers which was to be returned to the contractor, 
A separate sample of in-home care providers had an 
identical questionnaire administered through a tele- 
phone interview to validate the answers obtained 
from the mail-out questionnaires. Questions asked 
of in-home care providers related primarily to their 
background and experience in the area of child care, 
the types of duties performed, hours and days worked, 
pay, and their relationship with the administering 
agency. 



Parent Instrument 

A parent questionnaire was mailed to a sample of 
parents using in-home care. The parent sample was 
matched with the mail-out sample of in-home care 
providers. The parent questionnaire addressed issues 
relating to features of day cars important to the 
parents, satisfaction with their current day care 
arrangements, and the hours and days they require 
day care services. 



Administering Agency Instrument 

The final open-ended interview schedule developed 
for this study was related to administrating agency 
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practices. The schedule was basically threefold 
in purpose * (1) to identify the significant practices 
administering agencies use to assure the quality of 
care children receive* (2) a series of questions 
relating to the planning and coordination of day care 
services; and, (3) a series of questions to elicit 
opinions about the role of state and federal day 
care requirements. 

When the field team and permanent project staff 
completed all interviewing, the data from the completed 
questionnaires was coded and put on Unco's pre- 
programed Generalized Pile Maintenance (GFM) * to 
facilitate data handling during the analysis period. 



Exemplary Child Care Settings 

As discussed earlier, two less common day care settings 
were also included in this study, before and after 
school programs and administratively linked systems. 
Since these are less common and subject to consider- 
able individual variation, no formal questionnaire 
was developed for those situations. Rather, a loosely 
structured interview guide provided the basis for the 
on-site conversations with program staff, administrators, 
and associated providers in these situations. 



♦An Unco proprietary system. 
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